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LAUT BROS. 


Myers Pumps. 


For upwards of Forty years Myers Pumps 


have maintained their reputation and sup- 
remacy as a Standard Line of Goods, univ- 
ersally used. and known to the dealer and 
consumer alike as the best, and——-backed by 
the name MYERS as a guarantee of durability, 
reliability and serviceability. 
We have them in all styles and sizes suitable 
for this country. 
Standard Anti-Freeze Head & Cylinder $16 
1 (in. Galvanized Pipe, per foot - 16c. 
7-16 ‘s Rod, ™ - 5c. 
May we figure what it will cost to fit your 


new well. 


Laut Brothers, 
HARDWARE. & GROCERIES. 


Ivor Lewis 


Sole Agent for the Famous — 


GALT COAL 


rs 


Hard Coal and Briquettes always 
on hand. 


Fire Wood. Draying. 
Crossfield, Alberta 


GIVE ‘‘THE CHRONICLE” A TRIAL 
ALL KINDS OF JOBWORK 
Done on the Shortest Notice 
LETTERHEADS ENVELOPES 
STATEMENTS BILLHEADS 
DANCE PROGRAMS SALE BILLS 


In fact, any. class of 


PRINTING 


THE HOME PRINTERY 
CROSSFIELD. 


PRIOE $1 A YEAR. 


- (iiamcesonca: capasnens 2a oo 


Ladies 


Mrs, F. Turnbull, of Bituma, was 
a visitor in town on Tuesday last. 


“Mr. Jas. Ledinghan was a business You are urgently requested not to 
visitor to Wetaskwin on Wednesday 


and Thursday. overlook our 


SPECIAL EIGHT DAYS 
SALE OF GRANITEWARE 


Miss Elsie Huser left on Tuesday 
for Spokane, Wash., her brother 
George accompaning her as far as 
Calgary. 

Capt. N. J. Wigle was a visitor to 
Calgary on Monday last. 


Mr. Oscar Lynn paid a visit to 
the city on Monday. 


SEE OUR WINDOWS. 
NOTHING OVER 15 Cents. 
NOTHING UNDER 15 Cents. 


Mrs. Benoit returned -home from 
the Calgary Hospital after a speedy 
recovery from appendicitis, having 
only been down about two. weeks, 


Every Article same price 15 cents. 


Mrs. Murton, of Locgheads is on 
a visit to her daughter, Mrs. -F. 
Ingham, 


Sell Your Old Accounts! We’ll 
buy them. Make out your Bills 
and send them TO-DAY! 

Crown MERCANTILE AGENCIES, 
CALGARY, 


Kettles, Bread Pans, Water Pails, 
Dish Pans, Etc., Etc. 


The delegates from this district 
who are representing the U.F.A. 
locals at the annual convention at 
Edmonti n, are Messrs. J. Ruddy, 
Fitzgerald, Smith, Miller and Hall. 
Mrs. Hall accompanied her husband. 


If you Want Graniteware do not Waste 
this opportunity’ 


Sale Commences Friday, Jan. 22, 
Sale Closes Saturday, Jan. 30th. 


‘W. McRory & ae. 


eee AARDWARE SPECIALISTS AND HEATING EXPERTS. 


to Calgary, and returning’ on Mon- 
day. 


M. Mecklenburg, Eye Specialist, i oats serrated ieee 
will be at the Drug Store, Grosafield, 


on Monday, January 25th.  Car-| 99664046666606060600066606666000000006006600000600000 


CHURCH or tae ASCENSION.— 

The Rev. J. P. Dingle will con- 
duct Morning Service at 11 a.m., 
on Sunday, January 24th. 


en 


Mrs Wm. Laut left on Sunday 
for Portland,/Oregon, where she has 


o 
0 
o 
Dippers, Saucepans, Preserving i 


|| stairs on Tuesday, January 26th. 


We understand that two cows, FARMERS M E AT M AR K og € 


one steer and one bull purebred 
Herefords, belonging to F. Collicut, 


are being shipped to-day to go on GEO. McLEOD, Proprieter. 


tour for exhibition purposes. C., 


Murdock goes in charge of them. == W. TIMS, Manager. SS 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Stone are on Best prices paid for all kinds of Live Stock. We 
a visit in B.C. also handle Butter and Eggs. ‘Try our Noted Home 


Messrs, C. Hultgren and ©. Smart made Sausage and Kettle rendered Lard. 


made a trip to Calgary on Tuesday) ¥ A nd a Special Line of Home Cured HAMS & BACON 


by auto, 
Sait Your Old Accounts! We'll If we Suit You Tell Your Friends. If Not Tell Us. 


Buy them. Make out your Bills, 


and send them TO-DAY! Our Motto: Quality and Prices right. 
Crown MERCANTILE AGENCIES, . Crossfield, - - 7 o Alta. 


CALGARY. 


Messrs. Ontkes & Thomas shipped ——_— SEEEEEEEEEE 
two car load of hogs to Calgary on 
Tuesday last. 


Mottor Dros. shined one oetctie. 2 VET I PAY YOU 


hogs to Hamilton, Ont., on Tues 
day. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Turnbull, of TO eae 
Bituma, left Crossfield for Calgary 
on Wednesday. 


By the amount of hay that is 


THE 
being shipped lately from this y | 
district, there must bea few that 


are making a few dollars this winter 
out of that commodity. 


If you want to Sell your . 
Land List it with me at once ANYTHING YOU WANT. 
ie pee eee ANYTHING TO SELL: 


your old Lesa or take out a 

new one, call and see “P as 

boas res Comma Lite, ond Articles Lost or Found. 

others. : 
™ Chas. Hultgren. | teeeeeeeteet errette +. Ate neetey 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


bw OF NOTE. 
War Conditions Reviewed 


Mr. H. V. Meredith and Sir Ferderick 
Wiltlams-Taylor Speak of Its Ef- 
fect Upon the Country 

With a World war is progress, and 
unprecedented conditions existing, the 
annual meeting of the Bank of Mont:, 
real this week attracted more than the 
usual attention for it gave an oppor 
tunity for the shareholders of the 
bank and Canadians in general to hear 
the views of two of Canada’s most 
celebrated bankersa—Mr,. H. V. Mere- 
hg and Sir Frederick Willlams-Tay- 
or, “ 
Both gentlemen reviewed the situa. | 
tion in very able fashion and it is 
interesting to note that both express-/ 2 


ed the view that Canada was weath- 
oe alwaye make s 
tee and FLAX 


You Should Worry If 


it were difficult to find a safe and reliable remedy for the 
ailments due to irregular or defective action of the stomach, 
liver or bowels. These ailments are likely to attack 
anyone; likely, too, to lead to worse sickness if not relieved, 


BECDAMS Pill 


cro famous the world over, for their. power to correct these 
troubles Sale eon and pafely. ‘They cloanso the system, purify 
ihe blood and act as a general tonic upon body, brain nerves, 
Indigestion, biliousness, constipation might, indeed, cause you pro- 
longed suffering and expose you to danger if Beecham’s Pits 


Were Not On Hand 


P. d only by Thomas Beecham, St. Hel 3 
"Bcld every whee’ in Canada and in 8. disetioa, SS 


Keep 


THE 


ering the storm with a certain degree 
of success. 

After pointing out the fact that the 
bank had greatly strengthened its pos- 
ition during the year, Mr. H. V. Mere- 
dith, the president, said: x 

“The outbreak of hostilities brought 
about the collapse of the whole finan- 
cial fabric, the closing of the bourses 
and a world-wide financial cataclysm. 
For a time, at least, a condition of 
well nigh general insolvency was 
threatenea, 

“Britain’s command of the seas was 
undoubtedly the chief factor in bring- 
ing a recovery of confidence, but great 
credit is due to the government and 
their able financial advisers for their 
bald and statesmanlike views of the 
situation €nd their prompt action in 
meeting the crisis, as well as to the 
Bank of England for the courage and 
activity with which the plans of the 
government were carried out.” 

Situation in Canada 

After giving an exceedingly instruc- 
tive review of the world position, Mr. 
Meredith said of Can~da that agricul- 
ture was prosperous, but a general 
suspension of new undertakings is ap- 
parent, At the sama time he thought 
that as regards unemployment our pos- 
ition will compare favorably with that 
of other countries. 

Mr. Meredith pointed out that for- 
tunately it has not been necessary for 
Canada to resort to a moratorium and}. 
closed his remarks in the following in 
uopeful vein: : 


- ~ 


Turkey and England is 


No Birds on Battlefields 
One of the war correspondents has 
noted the complete absence of birds 
from the battlefields of Northern 
France and the consequent profusion 
of spiderg and giwer cognate crawling 
things. Birds always desert scenes of 
heavy gunfire; and, what is more, they 
often do not return for many years. 
All birds left the theatre of war in 
South Africa, and it is only now— 
fourteen years later—that they are 
returning. Meanwhile South Africa 
has suffered from a vex&tious plague 
of ground insects—‘tecks” as they 
call them over there. It is not sup- 
posed that the African birds left the 
country, but that they merely retired 
to some remote and peaceful part of 
the veldt.—London Chronicle, 


Dr. Chase is 
No Stranger 


The Hopelessly Insincere Character of 
the Ottoman People 

England has dealt with the Turk 
long enough to be aware of the hope- 
lessly insincere character of Ottoman 
diplomacy. Pressed hard enough, the 
Sublime Porte will promise almost 
anything, but never willingly redeems 
a promise. The new White Paper, 
just published by the British foreign 
office, shows plainly enough that from 
the beginning of the war Turkey de- 
liberately tried to deceiye England as 
to her intentions. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that so experienced a diplomat as 
Sir Edward Grey did not realizé this. 
All the world knew that German in- 
fluence was well nigh supreme at Con- 
stantinople, and that the Turkish 
forces on land and sea would be hurled 
upon the Allies whenever Germany de- 
cided that the farce of Turkish neu- 
trality was played out. Sir Edward's 
purpose, probably, was to delay this 
event as long as possible, and mean- 
while to put the onus of the act where 
it properly belongs. Thus he acceépt- 
ed with a straight face excuses that 
were palpably false.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


In This Home—Receipt Book and 
Medicines Kept at Hand all the 
Time 


There is no better safeguard against 
disease and suffering than a good 
cathartic medicine. In the great ma- 
jority of homes Dr. Chase's Kidney- 
Liver Pills are constantly kept at 
hand, because they quickly cwaken 
the action of liver, kidneys and 
bowels, and cure the most common ilis 
of life. ‘ 

Mrs. Thos. Smith, Jamestown, Ont., 
writes: “Dr. Chase is no stranger in 
our home, for we have two of his 
Receipt Books in the house. My 
father and my husband's father each 
had one, and I have been familiar 
with it ever sinca 1 can remember. It 
was only natural that we should use 
the Kidney-Liver Pills, and we found 
them so satisfactory in regulating the 
digestive system and curing the com- 
mon ills of life that we always keep 
them on hand. Many a time these 
pills have saved me much svffering 
and prevented serious disease. We 
alsa keep the Ointment in the home 
all the time.” 


Miller’s Worm Powderg act so thor- 
oughly that stomachic and intestinal 
worms are literally ground up and 
pass from the child wthout being no- 
ticed and without inconvenience to 
the sufferer. They are painless and 
perfect in action, and at all times will 
be found a healthy medicine, strength- 
ening the infantile stomach and main- 
taining it in vigorous operation, so 
that, besides being an effective vermi- 
fuge, they are tonical and health giv- 
ing in their effects, 


are bound to retard our progress. A Cold snaps 


be expect.d, but the futurs depends 
to a great extent upon the spirit with 


conditions. 


era of active trade and renewed pros- 
perity.” . 


Just tired of him? asked the lawyer. 
The actress nodded, Well, I wouldn’t 
advise you-to sue at this time. The 
war is crowding everything else off 
the front pages.—Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 


Look for the 


ter pointing out that the Bank of 
Montreal was 97 years old, spoke of 
the great stability of the institution 
and later reviewed Canadian condi- 
tions as a whole and by each prov- 
ince. - 

Speaking of the war's effects he 
said in part: 

“The outstanding result nas been 
the instantaneous stoppage of the sup- 
ply of British capital to which we had 
become so accustomed that sight was 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Garget in 
Cows. 


beara ar iceman aor al WE NEED TO LIVE 
Kris—Why don't you give up wear- 
in glasses? You'd look better. 
Reedy but I wouldn’t see as 
well. 


a oe nae = nena ene emer een annette 


SUFFERED 
EVERYTHING 


We need, to live—for life is more 
Than eating, drinking, wearing, 
Than seeking pleasures door to door, 

And hither, thither faring. 
By artificial dress and speech 
We teach the worid to doubt us, 
And cry for riches out of reach, 
While joy lies all about us. 


as a factor in the development of the] Tiotic Fund $100,000. 


period it amounted in round figures to Bank Men at 
We need to live—for life is more 


Than drinking, wearing, eating, 
The outer mortal striving for, 

The inner mortal cheating. 
The tinsel things of life we clutch, 


Since the outbreak of the war the in-} gaid: 


While skies are blue above us, 
For Years, Restored To Health While here beside us at our touch 
5 ; : 
by Lydia E.Pinkham’s Veg- | 4", hove. "‘wbo loas to love us. | How to face the loss of this money| land, and double that 


Lumberman. 


etable Compound. 


Canadian women are continually writ- 
ing us such letters as the two following, 
which are heartfelt expressions of grati- 
tude fér restored health: 


Glanford Station,’ Ont.—‘‘I have ta- 
ken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
F pound and never 
found any medicine 
to compare with it. 
T had ulcers and fall- 
ing of womb and 
doctors did me no 
good. I suffered 
dreadfully for years 
until 1 began taking 
your medicine. I al- 
so recommend it for 
nervousness and in- 
: digestion. ’’ — Mra. 
Henry CLARK, Glanford Station. Ont 


Chesterville, Ont. — ‘‘ I heard your 
medicines highly praised, anda year ago 
I began taking them for falling of womb 
and ovarian trouble. 

*« My left side pained me all the time 
and just before my periods which were 
irregular and painful it would be worse. 
To sit down caused me pain and suffer- 
ing and I would be so nervous some- 
times that I could not bear to see any 
one or hear any one speak. Little , 
would float before my eyes and I was 


I was cured of Rheumatic Gout by 
MINARD’S LINIMENT. behind are foregoin 
Halifax. ANDREW KING. | W2, 8f@ 02 trial, and that our future . 
I was cured of Acute Bronchitis by 
MINARD'S LINIMENT. 
LT.-COL. C. CREWE READ. 
Sussex, 


we emerge from this trying ordeal. |/¥.” = 
“The longer the duration of the war, 


I was cured of Acute Rheumatism 
by MINARD’S LINIMENT, 
Markham, Ont. C. 8. BILLING. 
Lakefield, Que., Oct, 9, 1907. 


ing from present conditions a wiser tar. 
people with our affairs on a healthier, 
more normal and sounder basis,” 


—-— 


How's the baby? asked i.e neighbor 
of the new father. 

Fine! .said the proud parent. 

Don't you find that a baby brightens 
up a household wonderfully? pursued 
the friend. 

Yes, said the purent, with a sigh, 
we have the gas going most of’ the 
night now.--New York Globe. 


The Bank of Montreal, itself, came 


259,400,000 compared with py onthe ; 

000 a year ago. An interesting feature » 
of the statement is the fact that de-|/Eiven Chronic 
posits are considerably higher than 


The Pill That Brings Relief —When, 
after one has partaken of a meal he ig 
oppressed by feelings of fulness and 
pains in the stomach he suffers from 
dyspepsia, which wii! persist if it be 
not dealt with. Parmelee’s Vegetable 
Pills are the very best medicine that 
can be taken to bring relief. These 

ills are specially compounded to 

eal with dyspepsia and their sterling 
qualities in this respect can be vouch- 
ed for by legions of users. 


interest are now $154,500,000, an in- 
crease of $10,000,000, while non-inter- 


a loss of $3,000,000, This shows a net 
gain of $7,000,000. 


were $2,496,000, compared with §$2,-| rheumatism. 


fortiflying the bank's post sign of improvement, 


A Big Surplus : You gee Nerviline is 
It is noticed that the bamk loaned} cation; it is rubbed 


1917—What do you keep your watch 
under your pillow for? 


W. N. U. 1084 -~Yes, the bill proved that. 


Another interesting item is the fact] of efficacy. 


WHO WILL PAY OFF THAT MORTGAGE 


OFFICES: Winnipeg, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Vancouver, 


re of getting the highest prices for WHEAT, OATS, 
» by shipping thelr oc lots to FORT WIL 
AND PORT ARTHUR and having them eold on commission by 
THOMPSON SONS AND COMPANY, 
THE WELL-KNOWN FARMERS’ AGENTS. _ 
ADDRESS 701-703 Y.. GRAIN EXCHANGE, WINNIPEG, 


the more will the colonial props of} You'll have some explaining to do 
the empire, including Canada, suffer,| When you get home, won't you? 

but good will come out of evil, for| N9 replied the member of Con- 
our energies will be turned to the de-| 8T¢88. I'm not going to explain. I'm 
velopment of our great natural wealth | 89mg to let my constituents arguo 
particularly our vast agricultural re-| Matters out among themselves, and 
sources and we can then look forward | them take the side that seems to have 
with confidence to eventually emerg-| the — most advocates.— Washington 


big cuin'm wets, |STIFF, ENLARGED JOINTS LIMBER UP! 


WORMS 


“Worry,” that's what's the matter of "em. Stomach »nd 
intestinal worms, Nearly as bad as a Ot i Cost you 
too much to feed ‘’em. ‘Look bad—are bad. Don't physic 
‘em to death, Spohn’s Compound will remove the worms 
improve the appetite, and tone ‘em up 4!] round, an 
don't “physic.'’ Acts on glands and bl . Full directions 
with each bottle, and sold by all pH 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Chemists. Goshen, Ind., U.S.A, 


Should You Die Suddenly F 
‘hé Roof Over the Children’s heads by a Policy in 


EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


Calgary, Regina. Agente Wanted. 


FARMERS ee 


EXTRA HEAT, JUST WHEN 


YOU NEED IT 


ITH a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater 


the house you are safeguarded when 


“War and other adverse conditions -. accidents happen to your heating system. 


have no terror for you, either—for the 


period of rest and recuperation may Perfection supplies just the extra heat needed to 
make bedroom, bathroom and sitting room warm 
which the people meet the changed and comfortable. : 2 


“Economy and prudence in the mat- 
ter of expenditure, and an earnest ef- cd 
fort to increase production of export- 
able articles, will in*time usher in an SMOKELE HEATERS 
Perfection heaters are ble, heat quickl 


; d are smokeless and odorless. At hard- 
Stands Strain Well, ane : ae 2 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, af- ware “and ' farnt dealers everywhere. 


Triangle trademark. 


Made in Canada 
ROYALITE OIL is best for all uses 


too frequently lost of its importance | that the bank gave the Canadian Pat- Losers and Finders 


A lawyer having offic 
Dominion. After making the usual liberal al-| office pullding réonally lant 9 caf? 1 
“Money from this source flowed to] lowances the bank carries forward into| one of a pair that he greatly prized. 
ug in such increasing volume that|Dext year $1,282,000 compared with| Being absolutely certain that he had 
during a considerable. ante bellum | $1,046,000 the year previous. 


dropped the li somewhere in the 
Front building, he posted this notice: 


at least $25,000,000 per month. Canad- Not the least interesting statement| “Lost—A gold cuff link. The owner, 
ian public borrowings from the London | made at the meeting came in a reply | William Ward, will deeply appreciate 
money market for the seven months] sir Frederick Williams-Taylor made | its return,” — 

ending 3ist July were $17,000,000.) to a motion of thanks to the staff. He| That afternoon, on passing the door 


whereon this notice was posted, what 


flow of such capital Las ceased.” “We have on active service 162 fine| Were the feelings of the lawyer to ob- 
Our Own Resources athletic young men, the best in the|Serve that appended thereto were 


number would | these words: 


nd continue to expand were serious| Sladly go to the front could they be| “The finder of the missing cuff link 
ss Ea fg Hog Sie! Agputhy, were| 8pared, and meanwhile hundreds more| Would deem it a great favor if the 
now getting a little money from the} 0f those on our nominal roll are drill-| Wher would kindly lose the other 
States, and added: ing. Those with the colors will surely | ink.” — Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 

“It is obvious to everyone that we| be @ credit to Canada and this bank, | &Taph. 
are cast upon our own resources, that] 2nd may I add that those who remain 


their holidays There may be other corn cures, but 


development will depend in no small| 24 doing the extra work devolving i Helloway¢ Corn Cure stands at the 
measure upon the conditions in which | Upon them cheerfutly and ungrudging- 


ead of the list so far as results are 
concerned, 


Frosh—Do you get board where you 
are rooming? 

Soph—Oh, terribly bored! There 
isn't a girl in the place, 


I wonder why so few people t at 
the top? i seb bee 


Possibly because there i r 
io taka: tae eee e is no eleyator 


colors and ‘ite ‘total assete/aer, now EVERY TRACE OF RHEUMATISM GOES! 


Bedr Just think of it, five times stronger 
idden and more penetrating than any otner 


they were last year. Deposits bearing Cases are Quickly Cured | known liniment, Soothing, healing 


full of pain destroying power, and yet 
it will never burn, blister or destroy 


est bearing deposits are $42,600,000,| 4D On Magic ‘‘Nerviline’’| the tender skin ot even « child. 


You've never yet tried anything half 


Nothing on earth can beat good ‘old| 82,8008, 9% Nerviline for any sort of 
The bank's profits for the. year “Nerviline” when it comes Pr} ee paln. “2t Goes cure sheume + as 


that’s not all. Just test it out for lame 


648,000 a year ago. While this is a] The blessed relief you get from Ner-| DAc* Or-tumbago. Gee, what a right 
small falling off it is insignificant com-| viling comes hty quick, a 
pared with the fine results genigres in don't have to aah mouth Sane tightness, Sea rae, Sane eee 


cure it is for a bad cold, for chest 


e it is simply the finest ever. 


h 
by hi ' 
@ direct appli- << ins: oy tor the hundred and 


antl 

right into the , whether ) 

the Dominion government $6,000,000] sore joint, thorough): rubbed over the ptr ai! eyslyoers toothaché, 
over 


Ov stiff neck some other muscular 
1918--Oh, that’s s0 I can sleep over-| during the year and also loaned twi & muscle that perhaps for | pain—Ner 
pecowe- Why to all women, Youmay | (ime. $9,000,000 to cities, towns and school year has kept you on the jump. In glad. yore used ai ne | esas it 
3M timonial. Sts districts to help them over @ period] this way you get to the real source| will cure you, keep yon the 
- Martin, Chesterville, Onterig | wood—That was a peach of a look-|that made the raising of money | of trouble, After you have used | shelf ly ize bottle; it keeps 
ing dame you had at Busty’s the other] through debenture isgues exceedingly | N ‘ 
night. She has awfully good taste. | difficult. 


@ just once you'll say it’s| the : seeps 
ng, a marvel, a perfect wonder all bree bi mall; trial size, , 


or the Catarrhozone 
Kingston, Canada. Rene Ay 


THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 
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War Predicted 
In all Details 


Crossing of Rivers on Bodies of the 
Siain is Described, With the 
Final Battle 


In a publication catled “Omens of 
the Urea: War,’ tne foliowing remark- 
avie auegory, written’ by Brother 
Jouannes, three hunired years ago, ap- 
pears. in decipnering the aliegory, it 
must be rememberea that: 

France is represented by a Cock. 

, ‘vngiand, by a Leopard. 
, Russia by a White Hagle. 

Germany by a Black Magle. . 
> Austria by tne “other bagle.” 

‘the Lamb standg tor justice, mercy 
ana truth, 

“Yowards the year 2000 the Anti- 
christ will mMauifest himself. his army 
will surpass in numoers all that can 
be imagined. 

“Tnere will be Christians among the 
legious, anu Were Wins De mahomeians 
aud savage go.diers among the defend- 
ers oO. the Lamp. 

“For the urst time the Lamb will de 
all red: There wii not be a single 
spot in the Cnristian world that will 
uot be red, and red will be tne Heav- 
eus, the march, the Waters, and even 
tae Air, for bloou wilt fiow in the do- 
lualms Of the 1our eiements at once, 

“whe Biack Kagie will throw himself 
on the VvcK, Wuu wil lose Many feath- 
ers, Out will strike back heroically 
with his spurs. He so00n would be 
crusieu were it not for tae heip of the 
Leopaid and his claws. 

“sue Black Wagie will come from 
the country or wucher, will surprise 
tne Cock from anotner side, and will 
luvaae the country of the Cock up to 
tae midd.e of it, 

“Tne white Bagle, coming from the 
North, will surprise the: -Hiack NWagie 
Aud tne ‘other eugie,’ and will invade 
tae country of the Antehrist trom one 
eud to anotuer. 

“The Biack Eagle will see himseli 
folGeu bo udcrate vue COCK in oraer to 
fight the White téagle, and the Cock 
wil purste tue B.ack hagle into the 
country of the Anticnris: to neip tne 
wuite Eagle. 

“rhe battles fougnt up to then will 
be as nothing compared to those 
wuich wilt cake piace in. the country 
of Luther, for the seven Angels will 
together pour in the fire of their cen- 
seis on tae impiou: Harth, waich sig- 
nifies that the Lamb.will order the ex- 
termination of the race of Antichrist. 

“wen the Beast sees that he is lost 
he will become furious, ad for many 
months the beak of the White Eag.e, 
the claws of the Leopard, and the 
spurs of the Cock wili furiously strike 
ac him, 

“Toey will cross rivers over the 
bodies of the slain, and these, in 
p.aces, wiil change the course of the 
waters, Tney will bury only the nobie 
families, the leacing commandants, 
and the princes, because to the car- 
nage made by tne armies will be join- 
ed the wholesale death or unose who 
will die of hunger or the pest. 

“The Antichrist will ask many times 
for peace, but.the seven Angels who 
walk in front of the three Animals de- 
fending the Lamb have declared that 
victory ‘will oniy be granted on the 
condition that the Antichrist be 
crushed like straw on the barn floor. 

“The executors of the justice of the 
Lamb cannot stop fighting as long as 
tue Antichrist possess solviers to fight 
against them. 

“That which makes the decrees of 
the Lamb so implicable is that the 
Antichrist has pretended to be a fol- 
lower of Christ and to act in His Name 
and if he does not perish the fruit or 
the Redeemer would be lost, and the 
dioorg of Hades wouiu prevail against 
‘the Saviour. 

“The fight- which will take place 
~where the Antichrist forges his armies 


will not be in any way a human right. | of ideas and experiences with regard 


(Thig may have reference to Essen, 
where the Krupp works are, and many 
authori‘‘es bel'eve that the decisive 
battle may take place in Westphalia). 

“The three Animals defending the 
Lamb will exterminate the last army 
of the Antichrist, but they will be 
forced to erect on the battlefield 
a pyre as large ag a city, for the bodies 
of the dead will change the aspect of 
the countryside, as there will be! 
mounds of the slain. 

“The Antichrist will lose his crown 
and will dié in solitude and madness. 
His empire wlil be uivided into twenty- 
two states, but none of them will any 
longer possess fortresses, armies or) 
vessels, 

(Curiously enough, the number coin- 
ciaes withthe number of German 
states). 


“The White Eagle, by the order of| The small Belgian town of Vise is 
St. Michael, will drive the Crescent) gituated on the banks of the River 
from Europe and will install himself| yeuse. It 


at Constautinople. Then will begin 
an era of peace and prosperity for the 
earth, and there will be no more wars, 
each nation being governed according 
to the rules of justice, 

“There will no longer be Lutherans 
or Schismatics. The Lamb will reign, 
and the supreme happiness of human- 
ity will begin, Happy will be those 
who, escaping the perils of that per. 
fod, will be able to enjoy the fruit of 
the reign of ten Spirit and of the purg- 
ing of Humanity, which can only come 
after the defeat of the Antichrist.” 


You need to say you depended on 
the plain people. 

Yes. 

But now and then the plain people 
play a trick on you and neglect to 
send you to congress. 

That doesn’t destroy my faith in 
their wisdom, A little nonsense now 
and then ie relishou by the wisest 
men,—Washington Star. 


Stumped 
_ “Three dozen films!” Her face was 


fair; 
Her orders, she did ¢rill 'em. 
voice, it A cle) 
Me jay’ couldn't’ Bi ” k, 


| which sore 700 Vise fugitives hur- 


‘its defensive fortifications). 


SHOULD U.S. ENTER WAR 


speech by Dr, William J. White, of 
Pennsylvania University | 

We, the United States, ghould at the 
very least strengthen the wa ng, 
reassure the doubting, give new hope 
to the despairing by proclaming to the 
world our absoluto and unreserved 
belief in the justice of the cause of the 
allies, and our determination to see 
to it, should tho worst come to them, 
that they shall have our material sup- 
port to our last dollar, our last bushel 
of corn, our last drop of blood, 

For the gake or humanity and of 
civilization we cannot afford to per- 
mit Germany to win. The surest way 
of preventing it is to take sides at 
once. It seems a terrible thing to ad- 
vocate war for one’s own country 
when war micnt be avoided, but it is 
more terrible to think of the indefinite 
prolongation of the slaughter now go- 
ing on and of the experiences of the 
coming winter awaiting, pot only the 
combatants, but the women and child 
ren and babies left without support 
and shelter. If our intervention 
brought victory to the cause of the 
allies a month earlier than it other- 
wise would come, it would be justified, 

Both duty and self interest should 
lead America to make gure at what- 
ever sacrifice that German militarism 
does not, in the outrageous.war. which 
it has precipitated, triumph over the 
democratic ideals for which little 
Belgium has almost laid do..n her na- 
tional existence; for which—under 
whatever nominal form of govornment 
—the allies are valiantly fignting, and 
for which we, as wes as they, shoula 
be ready to make any gacrifice of lify 
or treasure tha. -tay be needed. | 


Why India is Loyal 

It is a great mistake to imagine that 
the splendid outburst of Indian loyal- 
ty is merely or ever mainly an expres: 
sion of India’s gratitude for all that 
England has done for her. Gratitude, 
though a virtue ingrained in Indian 
nature, is not among the highest vir. 
tues, and in the present case it has 
played only a subordinate part. It is 
the growing national gelf conscious- 
ness of India, and the reality that in- 
tensity of her desire for national seif- 
fulfilment to which is principally due 
her readiness to make every sacrifice 
in defense of an empire with whose 
well being she believes her own high- 
est well being to be ingeparably bound 
up. The practical demonstration of 
India loyalty, in other words, is part 
of the same struggle in which India 
has now for years been engaged—the 
struggle for obtaining her rightful 
place in the empire and in the brota- 
erhood of nations. Not that the demon- 
strations of loyalty is the price which 
India offers for <he constitutional 
liberty she so ardently desires; it is 
only the vulgar who could look at the 
thing in that light. As a matter of 
fact, the desire and the demonstrations 
of one and the game spontaneous ex- 
pression of one and the same spirit— 
the spirit of self realization of In- 
dian humanity in the stage of de- 
velopment it has reached.—The Papa- 
jabee, Lahore), 4 


ee 


Railway Fire Protection 


The Railway Fire Protection associ- 
ation is a new urganization, compris- 
ing in its membership a considerable 
number of the railways of the United 
States. The Objects of this associa- 
tion are to promote interest in and 
improve the methods of fire protection 
and prevention, to obtain and circu- 
late information on thvse subjects, 
and to secure the -o-operation of its 
members in establishing proper safe- 
guards against loss of property and 
life by fire, and especially to standard- 
ize practices through the interchange 


to such matters in connection with 
railway properties. 

The work of this association will 
greatly improve fire protection. While 
the association was organized by rail- 
ways operating in the United States, 
it is probable tnat some of the Canad- 
ian railways will ulso become mem- 
bers. The suggestion has been made 
that the organization of a similar as- 
sociation in Canada w be worth 
while from the point of viéw of the 
railways concerned,—C.L., in Conser- 
vation. 


War Began by Ringing Bell 

It oyght not to go unrecorded that 
the mogt gigantic war the civilized 
world has ever kn ‘n b-gan by the 
simple ringins of an old ghureh bell. 


is witnin three or four 
miles of the Dutch fronti r, across 
ried to the neighboring town of Meas- 
stritch, and is eight to nine miles 
vrto of Liege (since made famous by 


Vise was invaded by a team of 100 
motor cars crowded by German in- 
fantry on the day war was declared. 

This ruse was adopted in the hope 
of obtaining possession of a valuable 
Passage without firing a shot; but 
before one entry to the town could 
be made the cure of the parish alarm- 
ed the town by ringing his church 
bell, thus enabling the town guard 
and inhabitants to delay the enemy 
and give the defending troops 
to destroy two important bridges 

Most brutal ct towards the 


to i b 
Sree AE head hy welts tn 


the faith r were immed- 
fately shot. orernee ° 

ay My vey ag flattering way of 
yond she? ‘That was nice. What did 
she say? 

She said if she had your assuranse 
with her brains she'd run for the 


Friends Are Not Spared {Medical Aid for Battle Steed |Dance 


The Prince Of Monaco Protests to tne| Humane Movement is Being Organiz- 


Kaleer 

The Prince of Monaco, the ruler 
of the little principalit 
the famous Monto rlo gambling 
establishment, has been drawn into 
the Huropean war in a way that has 
made him exceedingly wrothy. While 
the German centre was operating 
near Rheims, a chateau belonging +o 
the Princo was used as the German 
headquarters. No French _ soldiers 
were near the cnateau, yet General 
ven Buelow has placed a war tax of 
$100,000 on the neighboring village 
of Sissonne, 

The village was unable to pay more 
than a quarter of this bum. General 
von Buelow sent a messenger twice 
to the Prince, threatening *o destroy 
the Chateau and the village on No- 
vember ist unless ithe Prince paid 
the amount demanded from the town. 

The authorities were able to col- 
lect only 120,000 frances. Col. von 
Krupka after consultation with Gea- 
eral von Buelow decided to allow two 
delegates to visit the Prince of Mon- 
aco to ask aid. 

“I am authorized by h.s excellency | 
to tell you tnat the remaining part 
of the fine must be paid,” the com- 
munication to the prince read. “The 
delegation is authorized to mention 
this condition to the*Priace of Mon- 
aco, adding that if the sum is not 
paid, besides other acts, the chateau 
belonging to the prince and the com- 
mune of Marchaig will be demolisn- 
ed and burned.” 

The prince decided to pay th tax 
and save .he little community from 
the fate threatened. His words were: 
“Ion my honor pledge myself to 
remit to Emperor William, if the 
war ends without international dam- 
age to my residence‘or-ths commun- 
ity the sum nece.sary to complete 
the $200,000 whicn Soissonne was 
fined by you. 

“As a sovereign prince I will treat 
with the sovereign who, during fif- 
teen year. has ca:led me friend and 
made me knight of the Black Eagle, 
My conscience and dignity place me 
beycnd feeling fear; my energy will 
place me beyond all regret. But if 
you destroy the chateau of Marchais 
which is a centre of science, inter- 
esting to the whole World, and a 
centre of charity; if you reserve for 
the jewel of archeology and *history 
the fate of the cathedral of Rheims 
and without a hostile act against 
you on its part the world will judge 
letween you and me.” 

The prince also wrote a letter of 
protest to Emperor William. 


Transformed into Waste 


Beautiful Valley of the Aisne ag De- 
scribed by Albert Cortilllot, 
Journalist of Laon 

One of the overwhelming tragedies 
of the war ig the desolation of the 
Aisne Valley, and the man best qua.s- 
fied to gauge the full extent of it @ 
now in London. He ig’sibert Cortil- 
liot, the editor of the Journal de 
l’Aisne, published at Laon, and has 
exercised a powerful, influence for 
more than half a century upon the 
politics and progress of the district. 
Since he took up journalism as a 
career, in 1864, he has practised it 
with only two interruptions, the war 
of 1870 and the present. He served as 
lieutenant in the 245th regiment of in- 
fantry, and having fought at Cham- 
pigny and Montretout, in the last aa- 
vance upon Paris, received the special 
declaration bestowed by the French 
government on all who shared in 
those particular battles. But he re- 
fused to wear it, considering that any 
momento of the invasion of 1870 1s 


only a token of France’s misfortune 


and defeat. 
Needless to gay, he "looks with large- 


er, other eyes” on tsruggles of today, 
and brings experience to bear in gup- 
port of his sanguine view of the pres- 
ent issue, 


“The Germans of today,” he says, 
“are not the Germans of 1870. Forty- 


four years ago they fought like men, 
and brave men, too; today they fignt 


like the Huns of old, spreading terror 
and devastation eevrywhere.” 

Walking one day in the streets of 
Paris just after the close of the Com- 
mune, he observed a mass of official 
looking papers upon a dust heap, and, 
having rescued them, was rewarded by 
the discovery that they. were the 
unique and almost complete records 
of the Commune and its liabilities, 
When he had given to the world a 
careful digest of their contents in 
print he presented the original papers | 
to the Archives de la Seine, and there 
they are preserved, with a suitable ex. 
pression of thanks to the donor for hig 
public spirit. 


The whole of the infaptry of the 
British force is not, of course, in the 
firing line manning the trenches at 
once, The trenches are held by 
“shifts,” changed usually at night so, 
as to save the relieving and retiring 
bodies of men from being fired on as 
they go. Those who have left the 
trenches march back to a sheltered 
position in the rear, where they are 
in comparative security from the Ger- 
man shells, and can rest in peace un- 
til their turn for oe. comes round 
again, Sometimes is safe resting 


time; place is protected by a rise of ground; 


sometimes it is deep in thick woods 
that stretch in places behind the Brit- 
» The Camerons have been 

lucky; they have found a great under- 
ground penne cave, rainproof, 
i} liproof, where halt 

a ttal can sleep and 


which houses |. 


J. D. Hare, now of Reedley, ('al., but 


While 
Under Fire 


French Make Merry in House in 
Ypres While German Shclis Fall 
in Town 

Interesting glimpses of how Tommy 
Atkins and Lis comrades in arms, 
Jacques Bonhomme, amuse them: 
selves while under Germun fire are 
contained in a letter written by a 
French soldier at Ypres and printed in 
the Figaru. The letter is dated No 
vember 6. 

“My dear friend,” he writes; “we ar 
rived at Ypres one fine morning be 
nind our division and installed our 
selves in a big house whose tenants 
had run away at the first sign of dan- 
ger. Before us is the beautiful archi 
tecture of the market place, while on 
the square is the hurry and rumble 
of passing automobiles, of convoys 
and columns crossing each other, the 
stir and life of a centre where several 
divisional headgtarters are situated. 

“The Engiush are in the majority, 
Their officers stroll through the 
streets, correct and phiegmatic, cane 
in uand. The civi.ians, numbers of 
whom still remain, are taking the air, 
chatting cayly. Only the far off 
rumble of cannonading tells ws that 
war is.going-on. Life is veautitul, For 
two days we have calm—we breathe, 
Then, the follow'ng night, a cluster of 
uerman ghells drop in the town just at 
midnight, demvuiishing six houses. 

“The civilians who have remained 
take themselves to the gnei er of the 
bombproofs they have constructed, 
These are cold littlé caves under the 
heavy walls, and ar. some twenty 
yards in depth. At the end, a brick 
wall; above, a tiny opening fur ven‘i- 
lation. Benches and planks strewa 
about form the furniture, on which 
they have placeu mattresses and cov- 
ers. The furthest part is reserved 
for the nursery, where the childron 
are making almost as much Loise as 
the bursiing of shells. The little ones 
are playing happily whiie their par 
ents worry. 

“The shells destined for the town 
pass over our heads. One hears their 
approach, which goundg like the siren 
of an automobile, the rollirg of a 
railroad car on the track, o: the whig- 


ed to Form Voluntary Aic Society 
For the Care of Horses 

With tne Canadian bxpeaitionary 
forces there wi be a veterinary 
corps, Whose duty it will be to tena 
horses injured on the bactieneld, 

At last the need of gauuni steeds 
has been recogoized, aud the ani- 
mais mortaly wounded will propaply 
be destroyed instead of being leit to 
sufler aiongsiae tneir riders, brought 
down in tue charge against tne en- 
emy, while the wounued will re- 
ceive meuical care, - 

In kuingiand a movement has been 
get on Loot With a SiMMar ODject in 
view. ‘suis is the rurpie Cross ger- 
vice, x 

According to Miss Lind-vf-Hageby, 
the society contenug for tne recogni- 
tion of worses trom the humane 
point of view, a8 huving their rigats 
on the battleneid as have human be- 
ings. 

Un the battlefields of the Marne 
Bo little attention was given to toe 
horses that they had been left lying 
dead along the roaus and flelds untu 
#alitaty cunviions had at iast com- 
pelled attention. ‘Thousands ot 
horses wore abandoned because ot 
fatigue, overstrain, overwork, and 
want of suilicient rood. ‘these horses 
were often taken by peasants or 
farmers. ‘ransport horses have been 
seen in a most pitiabie condition, 
with sores and wounds several inches 
long. 

res the society wants horses in- 
cluded in the Geneva convention, it 
intenag callung a conrerence for tnat 
purpose. ‘surough tne neutral pow- 
ere it is hoped that all the govern- 
ments of tue worid may be reacnei. 
rhe Geneva Sucety lor toe rroetec- 
tion of Animals is co-operaving with 
tne Purpie Cross service in this ob- 
ject. 

With regard to immediate necessi- 
ties, tae pians are: Base and fieia 
hospitais as near the [front as pos- 
sidie, Veterinary surgeons, . who 
are specially in sympawy with tne 
objects of tne society, will be em- 
ployed to work ard treat the ani- 
linais, horses’ le: in french vil- 
jages in we caro of tarmers are to 
be inspecced, and the men taking 
care of tnem encouraged ia practi- 
cal ways suggested by Frencomen 
tamiliar with tne subject, 

‘4ne agitation in tavor of reform 
in the treatment of animals is re- 
cognized as one of the most im- 
portant movements of the vey.: 

Toree months of the present war 
have passed and have shown the 
need of the widening of the terms 
of the Geneva Convention and the 
recognition of a voiuntary aid society 
for the care of the horses. 

An international agitation, with 
the object of gaining sucn recognition 
with the least possible delay is to be 
conducted by ie Purpie Cross ser- 
vice, 

There have been no fewer than 
one hundred offers from. men and 
women willing to undertake such 
work in connection with the ser- 
vice, but at the present moment no- 
body is allowed to approach the 
fighting line. ly the end of the 
war it may be possible to do infin. 
itely more for the horse tnan has 
been done in the beginning. 


seconds after the noise of the explos- 
ion resounds. ‘ney-arrive at unequal 
intervals; three or four qa -ninute, then 
interruptions gometimes for hours, 
Sometimes isoic.ed ghots, five or ten 
minutes apart. The German artillery- 
men are playing a fantasy without 
thythm, ny 

“To fill in the periods of silence 
there is the armoured train which 
rumbles about under the walls of the 
town; the largest gun in it hurls its 
projectiles twenty kilometres. This 
diabolical ongine is manouevred by an 
English sailor who smckes his pipe 
with an aggravating calm. ‘Lite 
Willy,’ as the gun has been nicknam- 
ed, is-a troublesome neighbor, but he 
does his work well. Every time that 
the sailor jerks he lanyard, the roar 
of ‘Little: Willy’ fairly snaxes the 
walls, 

“Bzz-bzz-plouf-plouf! Two German 
‘smoke pots’ burst besiue our case- 
mate, causing the tirst casuaity 
among our mer. A soldier barber 
shav.ng @ comrade neatly clips off =he 
tip of his client’s nose as the roar of 
the bursting shells. makes him jump! 

“In such circumstances it is inter- 
esting to iisten to conversation. One 
would think tnat the men vould have 
nothing to talk about but the war, but 
this is not so. Some are ta.king 
snuop; others are making projecig ‘or 
the future. 

“But some carry their devil-may-care 
spirit beyond all limit. At the mom- 
ent when the shells were raining heav- 
jest over the town an indescribapie 
cacaphony came to my ears in our 
bombproof. Pricked by curiosity, [ 
went out. The noise came irom a 
nearby house, ard I ran in, The un- 
expected sight that met my eyes made 
me ppeechelss for a moment. A pia- 
toon of Engiish hospital corps men 
having discovered the instruments and 
costumes of sy local musical gociety, 
had donned the costumes anu were 
dancing about like madmen whiig 
ho.ns brayed and fidcles squeaked. lt 
Was the most comical gigut i have 
ever witnessed. 

“On the other hand( the reflections 
that come to one’s mind in the case- 
mate when not gay are very meilau- 
choly. We are not drunk with the 
lire of combat, and we coldly caiculate 
cur chances of peing killed. 

“On the other hund, the reflections 
one says to one’s geif that it is siny 
to be struck down foolisnly, useless- 
ly, In these holes. But one stays— 
it is duly, So we amuse ourseives az 
best we Gen at cards, writing jetters, 
smoking. Toe least excuse ‘urnishes 
@ pretext to rush outside and gossip, 
Above all, one listens to the nome 
of the battle that unrolls itsuif, mys. 
terlous and formidable, so near that 
the cruckle of tho machine guns and 
tbe rifles is very distinct, 

“The most strange and annoying 
thing of this war is the ignorance in 
which the fighting men iind them- 
selves. One never knows just what ‘, 

ving on outside of one’s litiie part, 
The ones who are informeu are rare, 
und they will not speak. The soldier 
bas not even the slender rittance of 
ne daily ‘Communique’ to slake his 
thiret for informaticn. And for us who 
are forced to yY quiet under the 
whistling shells the suspense is agoniz- 


ing. 

Siu it is tH fortune .t war, We 
must not think cf those who are at the 
rear in safety, Let us think of the 
heroes who are out ip front, who have 
no shelter against the shrapnel and 
who at this moment are dying in the 
sualight,” 


Man Destroyed Wild Pigeons 


Au interesting contribution to the 
literature of the extinction of* the 
A... Ticau wud p.gevb is Made ‘by vr. 


i0r many years -, resident of the Miss3- 
issipp! vauey, in a ieter to the sp: ing- 
tiela Repubiican, Sy merciiess and in- 
discriminate glaugi ler man dec.macea 
and drove trom their natural habi.ac 
the wild pigeons peculiar to America 
and once go DuisesOus t0at they aara- 
ened the heaveng in their tlignt and 
vrvxe gOWnD branches of trees where 
+-ey nested, 

They were last seen in great nu:n- 
bers in the autumn of 1877. It is sup- 
Posed that while flying south througao 
a@ country with vhich they were un- 
familiar the flocks were caught in a 
typhoon, driven out into the Gulf o- 
Mexico aad drowned, immense num- 
bers of their, bodies having been re- 
ported by sailors and passen ;erg on 
gulf vessels. It ig quite possible that 
something similar happened on the 
Great Lakes when the flocks were 
migrating over the Michigan Penin- 
sula, thus beginning the decimati.n, 
and it is not improbable toat the sur 
vivors were the prey of natural en- 
emies which they were unabie to com- 
bat in new surroundings, consequent 
on abandonment of their familiar feed- 
ing grounds, or that they became tle 
victims of an epidemic, due to an un- 
favorable environment. But in the 
last analysis map has himself to bilnawe 
for the’ extinction of the American 
wild pigeon,—Rcchester Post Kxypicas. 


Bundles of Dead 

Shall we close our eyes and our 
ears to the facts, turning away from 
the horrors of the war? Or shali we 
face this dreadful spectacle and try 
to inculcate in the heart of mankind 
such hatred of war ag will promoie 
the dawning of the day vf universal 
eace? We have heard of sufferings 

yond description, of atrocities too 
dreadful to be believed, of grief, of 
famine, of lives lost and bodies mai.o- 
ed, but it all passed through our 
minds, no doubt, leaving no deep im- 
pression. But uw le.ter from Brussels 
reads: 

“Trains, which we call cemeter 
trains, filled with pilled-up dead sold- 
fers, continue to arrive from the 


is, fc 1 
et oniae, 


I formerly charged you twenty sous 
to cut your corn, Now I am com. 
pelled to ask three francs. The price 


wi 
is war.--New York Mail, of vegetables has increased. 


tle of the tempest. And two or three’ 


+ 


‘ THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


OLDEST ALLY 


Attitude of Portugal In European Situ- 
ation Said to be Unquestioned 

Although at the moment of writing, 
the question wh:ther or not Portugai 
will enter into the great struggle in 
Burope, is not decided, nevertheless, 
there has been from the first no ques- 
tion as to the attitude of the country. 

Portugal has always regarded with 
cordial pride the fact that she can rec- 
kon herself as the o.dest ally of Great 
Britain. From those early times, over 
700 years ago, when Alfonro I. with 
the help of Wnglish crusaders regained 
Lisbon from the Moors, Portugal and 
England have been allies, 


There are many points in which the 
history of the two countries is similar, 
They wére both the lands of seamen, 
and both countries have been famous 
for their trading, 

It is true that Portugal has ‘been left 
a Jong way behind and the summit of 
her power was reached when England 
was only just beginning to emerge 
from comparative obscurity. Still with 
80 mich in common, the two peoples 
have always been in sympathy. 

Portugal's claim to importance as a 
possible factor in the present Buro- 
pean war, rests, of course, upon her 
comparatively vast colonial posses- 
‘sions, especially in Africa. Angola on 
the west, with its 1,000 miles of coast 
line, and its 484,000 square miles of 
territory, lying as it does immediately 
north of German Southwest Africa, 
has for a )»ng time been an object of 
desire to Germany. Similarly on the 
east coast, Portuguese Hast Africa im- 
mediately south of German Hast Afri- 
ca, with its 1,400 miles of coast line, 


Scarcer as the — AIW’ 
Demand owe OAITAIN'S 


African Elephants, 
Off, Have Long 


ow Being Killed 
urnished the 
: Supply of, ivory 

When the King and Queen visited 
the London docks a short time ago, 
says London Answers, they saw laid 
out on the floor of one of the great 
warehouses $750,000 worth of ivory— 
af array of fine tusks which must 
have represente great hunting adven- 
tures in tropical forests. 


Africa is the chief source of the 
world’s supply of ivory, and it is esti- 
mated that 70,000 elephants are an- 
ually slaugotered for their tusks. But 
not more than twenty per cent. of this 
ivory is represented in the total im- 
ports to ).urope. 

Dlephants have been dying off for 
years and years, and it is only sinse 
ivory came into ge.eral use that their 
tusks have been dug from the soil. 
Some of them have, in the meantime, 
been stored and used Ly natives in 
many ways. Even today some native 
chiets in the interior of Africa possess 
stockades round their palaces com: 
posed of rows of tusks collected when 
they were of little value, and they now 
barter these for the luxuries of mod- 
ern life, 

But elephants still abound in the 
German Southwes: African district 
known as Caprivi. This place is in the 
extreme south of Ovampoland, has 
been completely unexplore: by Ger- 
mans in order to avoid irritating the 
natives, and yet the district contains 
more elephants than any other in 
Africa. The Portuguese are well ac- 
quainted with the fact, and the ivory 


€ 


which they convey thence via Angola} 300,000 mies of territory and many 
peer ape een a source of unlimited! valuable harbors, has formed anothar 
wealth, 


Naboth’s vineyard, - 

&ver since the establishment of the 
republic some four years ago, and for 
many years before that time, rumor 
has again and again spread itself 
abroad to negotiate the sale of her 
colonies to Germany, This has been, 
of course, repeatedly denied, and any 
one who understands the feeling on 
the matter in Portugal and the sturdy 
determination of Portuguese states- 
men, irrespective of party, to retai 
intact the great colonial empire of the 
little country, understands how small 
a foundation in fact these rumors pos- 
SUBS. 

It was during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries that Portugal laid the 
foundation of this colonial empire. 
huenry the Navigator made his country 
celebrated, not only by the capture of 
Ceuta, but by his many geographical 
discoveries, owing to which Portu- 
guese possessiong abroad were enor- 
mourly incréased, It was a period of 
rapid progress. 

fu 1442 Madeira and the Azores 
were discovered, and trade with Africa 
rapidly increased. Some 40 years lat- 
er ‘Bartholomew Diaz rounded the 
Cape of Good Hore, and discovered 
a new road to India; in the closing 
years of the century the famous old 
navigator, Vasco da Gama, sailed from 


Of course, ivory is prodiced in small 
quantities by th. hippopotamus, nar- 
swhale and sperm whaie, but the com- 

aratively insignficant tusks of the 
‘ormer have long ceased to suffice 
even for dentisis alone, though no 
other kind of ivory is adapte. for their 
special requirements. Any supply that 
may be extracted from the ocean is 
obviously of too slight and »recarious 
g nature to be relied on, and though 
important remains of mammoth tusks 
are from time to time unearthed :n 
Siberia the ivory trade voto ancient 
and modern has practically depended 
cron the African elephant. 

although in recent years the ivozy 
imported into London has decreased, 
tne falling off has been caused by a 
new market having been created by 
the opening up o. the Cong, Free 
State. The ivory coming frcm that 
region is now gold :n Antwerp, so that 
when the quantities are put together 
the total imports actually show an n- 
crease. 

The average weight of ivory obtain- 
ed from a-single elephant is about fifty 

- pounds, but tusks weighing up to 160 
pounds and 180 pounds have been pro- 
cured. Examples have even been 
recorded of tusk exceeding 200 
pounds in weight, but these are very 
rare. 

The most expensive tusks are those 
used in the manufacture cf billiard 
balla; they have cost as much as $800 
per hundredweight Lut the -average 
price is probably nearer $5v) per hun- 
dr3dweight. The average price for 
the best tusks may be stated at fron 
$2 to $2.75 a pound. Apart from bil- 
jiurd balls,‘ ivory is chiefly used for 
knife and other handles, combs, piano 
keys, chessmen and carved ornaments. 

All the tusks are sorted into sizes 
and qualities, and the shavings that 
are left over after the manufacturers 
have take’. what they want are made 
up into a thousand small articles in 
everyday use. 

ough ivory has been the subject 

of almost as much artistic perception 
and workmanship as gold itself, it is 
with its purely utilitarian aspects that 
ea are now chiefly concerned. 
any substances have been applied to 
the pergoses for which real ivory is 
admittedly supreme. Celluloid, for in- 
stance, is one. of its counterfeits, and 


¥ 


guese sailors reached Brazil. Ten 
years later Albuquerque oecupied Goa, 
took Ceylon, the Sunda islands and 
Malacca, and go secured definitely the 
control of the eastern trade. ~ 

When John III. came to the throne 
in 1621, Portugal had _ practically 
reached the height of her prosperity. 
It was just about this time also that 
there were sown those seedg which ul- 
timately resulted in decline. The Jes- 
uits’ were admitted, and the period 
which followed was marked by the 
most ruthless exploits of the Inquisi- 
tion, accompanied by persecution and 
expulsion of the Jews. A senre of in- 
security reigned everywhere and as 
was inevitable, with her great pcs- 
sessions overseas, Portugal was stead- 
ily drained by a stream of emigration 
abroad. 

This decline continued for many 
years, and as the power of Portugal 
declined that of Spain increased, The 


Ways more or less active, toward the 


A 


a poor one indeed; but it has been im-| close of the sixteenth century swept 
mensely. developec. during recent|up to a crisis. Philip I. of Spain 
years, rticularly in the United| claimed the crown, invaded the coun- 


States. A great m--y things that were 
once made of ivory may, and, as man- 
ufacturers tell us, must, now be made 
of celluloid, ° 
Then there ts what ix known 18 
vegetab‘e ivory, produced fro-1 the nut 
of the tagua plant, a nati‘e of the 
northern regions of South America. 
Tue kernels of these nuts when ripe 
are exceedingly hard and white and 
bear a remarkable resemblance to real 
~ ivory. Thoy are extensively used in 
4 tie nmnufacture of buttons, umbreila 
handles and smai trinkete and mil- 
lions of them are b3aing imported into 

Great Britain eve:y year, 


on June 20, 1581, aid it was not until 


pendence. Even then Spain refused to 
recognize it, and in the long drawn out 
struggle which followed, Portugal 
ageis and again had the help of Eng- 
and. 

The countries we e fondaNies in 1703 
against Louis AIV., a year which 
also saw the famous Methuen treaty 
concluded, a treaty by which English 


gal. From that time the alliance be- 
tween the two peopleg has been cloge, 
and characterized by the utmoat 
friendlir ess. 
side.by side during the 
war. 

It was England again in 1826 who 
supported John VI. in his efforts to re- 
store a more liber constitution, 
John’s intentions wére opposed by 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, but Can- 
ning with that naive high handednegs, 
which in those days characterized Eng- 
land's external policy, sent a force o 
Liston and declared that Englaad 
would réscnt “any outsid. interference 
in the affairs of Portugal.’ 

Since that time Portugal has passed 
through much trouyvled water, During 
the some 80 years which intervened 
between Canning’s somewhat ingen- 
uoug intervention and the revolution 
of 1910, the country witnessed many 
upheavals and tried many political ex. 
periments, When, therefore, on the 
evening ot October 6, 1910, the suc- 


Peninswar 


Soldiers’ Superstitions 

Superstitiong a’in to those which 
have been obsolete among tie British 
peasantry for nearly a century are at 
this day rife among tne uniformed 
sons of “Kultur.” There is hardly a 
Gennan soldier in the ranks who does 
not carry gome sort of charm which 
he believes will make him immune 
from hurt. .The superstitions vary. 
Soldiers from Wurtemberg have next 
the skin’a linen bag containing the 
pollen of ferns, which fe to render the 
wearer invulnerable. In Bavaria they 
have a supernatural surgery which 
heals wounds in this way. Before 
gO into action the soldier cute a 
se flicted wound, und his wounds 
heal simultaneously with the closing 
up of the bark of the tree. The Tyro- 
lese soldiers in the Austrian army 
wear, sewn into their underclothing 


a 


the wings of bats. public, the world at large might be for- 
. given if it regaraed with cau tne 


brought you here? asked the sympath- 
a at the . J 


solution of thhe great qe on of who 
Ng a Do I-look 

am 80 

an to tlstake this place for a 


should rule in 


showed itself to be really “a new or- 
der,” and although the government 


,over or .under these fences and had 


‘shock 


Lisbon to Calicut, and in 1500 Portu- 


struggle between the two countries, al- 


try and entered Libson as conqueror 


1641 that Portugal regained her inde- 


goods were admitted free into Portu- 


They fought Napoleon, 


he new republic, however, quickiy. 


hag made mistakes enough, still it has 
already shown itself in the presence 
of many difficulties to be‘capable of 
holding itg wwn, clearing away many 
abuses and throwing itsolf heartily in- 
to the work of upbuilding. 


Wire in Warfare 


It Stops Charging Troops and is Dan- 
gerous and Very Difficult to 
Overcome 

When Joseph F. Glidden, a farmer of 
De Kalb, Ll., back in 1872, got the idea 
of making wire fences with barbs on 
them, he bad no more harmful design 
than to teach horses, cattle and hogs, 
by tho pricks they might receive, tnat 
wire fences were meant to keep them 
in or out. 

When Uncle Sam, on Dec. 24, 1873, 
gave Farmer Glidden the Christmas 
gift of a patent on his new device, his 
idea was heralded to the world. The 
western prairies, with their lack of 
fencing materials, had tried single 
strands of wire, but they availed littie, 
and the whole consumption of wire for 
fencing in 1874 was only 60 tons. 
Gliaden’s barbs made tne cattle 
think, and the farmers soon saw their 
worth. In ten years the wire fences 
had increased 10,000 fold, and in ten 
years more its growth had been the 
foundation -of the -Wire Trust. 

But Glidden reaped small reward 
from hig invention till February 29, 
1892, when the United States Supreme 
Court upheld his claims, and he was 
able to collect royalty on all the fences 
that had been strung before. He lived 
14 years to enjoy it, and dieu in his 
home town in 1906, at tne age of 93. 

Quite naturally, some animals en- 
closed by Glidden’s fencing gashed 
themse!ves on the barbs. Just as nat- 
urally men and boys tried to climb 


their clothes and their flesh torn. 
These wounds upon man and beast 
and the suddenness with which Glid- 
den’s bars halted all living things 
came to the attention of military men, 
and the barbed wire entanglements 
of which we now’read almost every 
day in the war news, was born, 

And it may be gaid rigut here that 
soldiers who have been halted by wire 
entanglements while making a charge 
or manoeu ring for a new position say 
the devil never invented anything 
nastier. ,Builets and bayonets make 
wounds that cause no suffering or that 
senstbility, Lut barbed wire 
icars and annoys and gives no es- 
cape. 

Possibilities seen by American mili- 
tary students in barbei wire were 
soon carricd to the armies of Europe,, 
and engineers in every coufitry in the; 
world were put to work devising 
means for using this new device. Nat- 
ural forerunners of the barbed wire 
entanglementg had been in use from 
the earliest times. Roman :oldiers had 
defended their positions with abattis. 
They had held off their barbarian en- 
emies by felling tres, sharpening the 
ends of the branches and massing 
them with their points turhed away 
from the Eternal City. Fraises— 
sharp pointed piles—had been planted 


in the earth in front of armies for | * 


their enemies to wound = 
against or to halt the onzush of a 
charge till the pile, could be removed 
or scaled. 

Nobody outside of the European 
armies now at war knows how they 
are using barbed wire entanglements 
or in what form they are building 
them, for the engineers of each army | 
are constantly devising new methods, 
and these new ideas are not divulged, 
even in times of peace, But the des- 
patches tll of cavalry and infantry 
running headlong into meshes of un- 
yielding steel thorns that rouse the 
imagination to the horror of the 
wounds they inflict. One use for 
barbed wire that seems to be new is 
reported from Belgium. There cer- 
tain roads that it was desirable to 
have passable to the people of the 
eouniry were made impassable to an 
army by building zigzag fences from 
side to side. The peasant, going to 
market might pass by travelling slow- 
ly and double distance, but an army 
could not thread such a maze, and 
must halt to destroy it. 

While the European armies prob- 
ably have built entanglements on new 
plans, a description of how an en- 
tanglement migut be effectively con- 
structed, issued for the instruction of 
the British army a few years ago, will 
give the layman an idea of the effec- 
tiveness of such defences, First, the 
ground to be protected and over which 
the enemy much pass is laid off in five 
foot squares. At each corner of each 
square a post is driven into the 
ground till 18 inches remains above 
the surface. This system of squares 
extends indefinitely along the line .o 
be defended, and the common practice ' 
is to make it six squares deep, thus 
ensuring an entanglement 30 feet wide 
through which the attacking forces 
must pass. The wire ig strung from 
post to poat and fastened with staples. 
Then other wires are gtrung diagonal- 
ly from posts at opposite corners, and 
crisscrossed again and again till a net- 
work as intricate as a bramble patch 
stands high enough from the earth to 
throw a horse of a Man among the 
terrible steel thorns. The staples are| 
not driven home, nor are the wires. 
stretched. If the wire were taut they 
could be cut with a aword or bayonet! 
blow, As they are constructed the 
wires give under the blow, and the 
only way that has been devised to get 
through an entanglement is to oe 
and cut each wire with n’ re. These 
nippers are carried by soldiers nowa- 
days, but it is a long job to get 
through, for every wire must be cut 
at every post.—-New York ‘limes, 


A child having plucked some roses, 
was reproved by her father, who 


sald: 
Didn't I tell you to pick a 
flowers without leave <t ul 


Yes, papa, she re 
flowers had non Sel a. thene 


These Soldiers Dine in State GREAT SUBMARINE SHIPS 


Hardships Endured by the British 
Troops inth Firing Line in 
Beigium 

In a letter which was published in 
the London Vally Veiegruy.a an ouicer 
of the Duke of Hdinburgus Wiisoire| tung publishes a very readabie anaiy- 
regiment gives COr.preucasive laea or} sis of Germany’s submarine policy 
the hardships endurea every day by} from a prominent German naval of- 
the Briusn troops at tie front in Be:-| ficer who foresees the coming of vast 
gium. ‘Ine letter was written by the; ly large submarine boats, or, rathor 
viticer to nis wife. in part, ne says: submarine ships. 

“We are lighting in fair gizea dug- “It is of vital importance,” he writes, 
outs about nve feet deep, vignt teet| “for the future development of gub- 
wide and twenty feet tong. ‘’bnere are| t:arines (U boats) that tropedoes 
five of these dugouts on the edge or] should be brought t& the greatest pos 
the wood, all connected by deep com-| sible perfection. Such improvements 
munication trenches. ‘They are rooted| depend on the torpedo tubes and tor 
over with pine logs and about eignteen | pedoes with which the boats are fur- 
inches of earth, We have tabies ana! nished, on their speed and officiency, 
cnairs ana straw inside, 80 we ure | as well as on their handling and man- 
tairly comfortabie. We canuot go out-| ¢gement, 
s.de much, as shrapnel keeps on burst- “The number of tubes and conse- 
ing Over Us and builets that have gone! quently of torpedoes has veen Coa 
high over the trencnes in front keep| stantly increasing. Thus English sub- 
aitting the trees all around,,waich are| Marines have as many tubes as six 
all pitted and cut with bits of sneil.| and even more, so that we may soo 

“Our kitchen ig just next door in a| be able to speak of submarine ships. 
deep hole with a trench connecting} One of the ccuses which led to the en- 
up. You wouid be very amused to seo| largement of submarines was the de 
us all hobbling in end ou. like a lot ot} sire to provide them. with more tor 
ravuits. ‘Lae uring ine is about turee-| pedoes so that they might take full ad- 
quarters of a Miu. .n front of us.| vantage of a fortunate encounter with 
we have. great -dilficulty .n getting |'an'enemy. At present U boats general. 
water, whith is gcarce, and™then we| ly are the size of their sisters, the 
have to boil it. Mowever, 5.3 manage} faster torpedo boats. 
to co ourselves pretty well ail. the “At first U boats were merely in- 
same. We get our governr:ent ra-| tended to defeni the home coasts, bat 
tions every day, and supplement them | soon their unexpected efficiency des- 
witn the things you ali send out to us.} tined them to become independent 
Our menu tonight is going to be: rulers of the waves. They were abie 

Tinned Ox Tail Soup to remain under the water for some 
Fried Filet o: beer time and were fairly safe and secure, 
Potatoes and Peas Undersea navigation, being compar 

Rice Pudding atively smooth in an agitated sea, 
Whiskey and soda pointed out the desirability of building 

“Don’t you thin« I am pretty good|;boats which could be on the sea at 
at raising a ..inner? We sieep in one} least as long as torpedo boats. It is 
but, all puddled up, as if it is very| Known from war reports that at pres 
cold, but I use the sleeping bag and| ent we are sufficiently advanced to 
find it very warm. We have not been| 8end U boats independently all over 
able to take our clothes off now for} the North Sea and the Baltic. 
four days. Although we are in the} “Our U boats are constantly en- 
best of spirits, we are going througu| largéd so that they may surpass the 
a pretty critical time, as the fighting} enemy's boats in size and fighting 
hag been very heavy indeed.” value, but chiefly-in order to make an 


oe ever wider use of them. 
British Dogs on. Battlefield 


“If a menaced ship cannot escape 
from danger in time it will take the 
Regimental’ Pets That Have Disting- 
uished Themselves on Active 


offensive and try to ram the hostile 
boat, which must be prepared for the 

Service 
Regimental pets on many o0cca- 


onslaught and attempt to evade the 
danger sideways or to dive deeply. 

siong have distinguisned tnemseives 

on the battlenela, A regimental dog 


“Submarines «re, relatively speak- 
proved to be one of the tew surviy- 


ing, a greater source of strength to a 

feebler naval power than to a more 
ors of a terrible British disaster whvn 
ue Iamous 6tth were cut up in the 


powerful one, So we can quite under- 

stand that even the mightiest navies 
Battle of Maiwand. Valiant Bob, the 
pet of toe regiment, sat and howled 


feel somewhat paralyzed if they are 

opposed by an enemy who is provided 

with a fair number of submarines. An 

efficient means of combating the U 

dismally in the centre of the rapidly} boats has not yet been invented, but 

wiauaug square where the Britisa-| might be looked for, in the first place, 
ers stood back to back, fighting 
against hordés of Afghans, When 
every man had fallen Bob. crawled 

over the podies of the dead, and, al- 


in the shape of some aircraft.” 
Japanese Occupy Islands 
though wounded in the leg, travelled 
over ninety miles of country by him- 


Will Investigate Mineral Resources of 
self and eventually found the main New Possessions 

The Japanese ary rapidly establish- 
ing administrative governments in the 
islands which they have captured from 
the Germans in the south Pacific, 
Within a week after news had been 
reecived at Tokio of the capture of 
Paiuit, several officials were dispatca- 
ed to the Marshall islands to investi- 
gate their trade and development pos- 
sibilities, and since the Caroline group 
has been added, other . fficials nave 
been despatched. 

Several steamers have been taken 
off othc? runs and a steamsnip service 
established between Yokonama and all 
the islands now under Japanese sov- 
ereignty. Cargoes of Japanese mer 
chandise are already on their way. 

The most interesting feature of this 
industrial occupation of the islands, 
which the Japanese foreign office de- 
clares were taken for military pur. 
poses only, is the sending of 1,000 
Japanese laborers to work the 
phate mines, and the inclusion in the 
budget of an appropriation for the in- 
vestigation of tae mineral resources 
of the islands. 

The expansion of Japan to the 
south Pacific has created a great deal 
of rejoicing among the Japanese, who 
look On it as another step towards 
Japan’s domination of the Pacific. 


German Officer Declares Teutons Are 
Constantly Enlarging Under-Sea 
Craft 

The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Ze 


rmy. 

In the battle of Inkerman, Sandy, 
the terrier mascot of the Royal En- 
gineers, thoroughly enjoyed himself 
by running after the Russians and 
snapping at the:r legs. He was 
eventually run “hrough by the bayo- 
net of an exasperated Kusgian, but 
Sandy recovered, and had a special 
medai struck for him by the colonel 
of the regiment at the conclusion ot 
the campaign. 

A poodle who-hobbled about on 
three legs was for some years a 
familiar spectacle at Chelsea  Bar- 
racks. Tne Guards captured the 
animal in the Battie of Vittoria, and 
adopted him as their regimental pet, 
rie went through the campaigns wito 
the regiment, but had two legs brok- 
en by a shot, through refusing cn 
one occasion to remain in the rear 
when the charge was sounded, but 
instead dashed to the front of the 
galloping horses. 


The War Horse 


“rom the earliest times the horse 
has been a potent factor in war, and 
today his education is’ a delicate and 
serious matter, undertaken at great 
expense by all the nations of the 
world. Germany neeus 1,000,000 horses 
for cavalry and artillery to put her 
colossal forces in the field. France 
requires probably 760,000, and even 
Great Britain has needed as many as 
480,00, Although England, in peace 
times, mounts only two-thirds of her 
cavalry, her horse bill amounts to 
about £8°,000 a year—a figure which 
may be multiplied by four or five for 
the Germun army. in most countrics 
omnibus, farm and domestic horses 
are registered ag being valuable in 
time of war for miscellaneous service, 
and for this anything from £6,000 to 
£30,000 a year muy be paiu by a miil- 
tary nation. France spends upwards 
of £120,000 a year on horses for her 
great arm:os. As a general rule the 
recruits are Lve years old, and cost 
#40 each, 

There's something 
me about our Biddv, 

What is that? 

Her name's O’Flanagan, and she 
comes from Dublin, yet ghe has 
cousins-german by the dosea! 


EX-OFFICERS GET COMMISSIONS 


British Army Counc.! Will trovide 
Free Passage and an Allowance 
The British army council has noti- 
fied the Canadian government tnat 
any ex-officers of the British regular 
army or of the Territorial forces 
residing in Canaua, under for.y. years 
of age, who have not yet joined the 
Canadian expeditionary forces can ob- 
tain temporary commissions in the 
British army. Free passage will be 
provided to England, and an allow- 
ance of £30 will be made for uniforms 
and &7 10 shillings for camp kit. 


I am hunting for an honest man, in- 
terrupted Diogenes, as be held up his 
‘lantern, 

You're a fool! said the thug, as he 
adjusted his flash. You wouldn't tind 
nothiag on him, 


that puzzles me 


“I'm going to turn )ou down,” she 
said. 


He had an awful fright. 
But she didn’t mean what he thoug:t 
she meant, 
For she mean‘ the parlor light. 


Mrs. Chink has hit on a to keap 
per husband from smoking in the par 
or. 


A movement for the recovery of the 
last Englieh clock .rade was initiated 
at a recent largely ettende! meeting f 
interested memberg of taat trade, A 
proposal to manufacture in England 
on a co-operative basis a standardized 
clock to compete with foreign mace 
articles was favorab!y received, a com- 
mittee being form: d to report on the 


acheme, What did she do? 
Something in the nature ofa limited; She beng the Dertesiin of her three 
company with a capital of £100,000) former hus there. 
entirely subscribed by members f . Y 
the trade, so that the co-operative} Prisoner—Shure, yer honor, I could 


character of the scheme may be re 
tained, appears to be the of the 
proposition. 


not ~ Las Cece up a we in 
ne took the nearest thing 
that wales 00 hand. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


herself ‘Florence Dunbar.’ 


| though there have 


‘mouth, but otherwise, her features 


Talisman 


By L. T. Meade 


Ward, Lock & Co. Limited 
London, Melbourne and Toronto 


(Continued) 

“She had taken a fancy to some old 
ladies who lived on the drawing room 
floor, and used to read to one of them 
every day. When Mr. Sunningley 
found her and insisted upon her com- 
ing to his house, sir, he desired me 
to walk with her when she went 
abroad, as he was very nervous about 
her. He was that from the first. On 
our returning home, one day, I saw 
the woman standing by the railings of 
the house in Vauxhall Bridge Road; 
abe stared, first at me, and then at 
Miss Barbara—I didn’t like her ap- 
pearance. She kept following us— 
dodging in and -out of the crowd, all 
the way until we got nearly opposite 
to the Abbey. Then I felt I could 
stand it no longer, and I turned and 
faced her, putting Miss Barbara be- 
hind me. I said, ‘If you don’t go 
away at once, I will put you in charge 
of the police. She turned as white 
as a sheet, and did not seem to like 
ft a bit; but at last I forced her to go, 
and until she went I would not take 
Miss Barbara into Dean’s Yard—I was 
afraid she would follow us.” 

“Yes, you behaved splendidly. Now, 
tell me, what was she like?” 

“She was a tall, fair woman, who 
must have teen hanasome in her 
day. But her face was somewhat 
flushed, and I should imagire she 
drank more than was good for her. 
As to her appearance—it was, alto- 
gether, in my eyes, repulsive. Her 
hair was dyed; her cheeks were 
rouged and powdered—not very much 
eo. She had a somewhat crooked 


were good. I recall them, sir, for I 
have spent the whole day thinking of 
her, and the horrible—horrible fate 
of by little lady being with her.” — 

“Your description, Mrs. Gray, I as- 
sure you, is excellent. Well, now, tell 
me, how she was dressed.” 

“She wore, sir, a purple silk dress, 
which was a great deal too long, and 
which she allowed to drag on the 
muddy road—it made me sick to see 
it. Over that she had a long coat 
of musquash——.’ 

“I don’t quite know what that is,” 
aid Newte. “I know most things, but 
I don’t know what tnat is.” 

“It is a very fashionable sort of 
tur, sir. On her head she had a 
toque, with a long ostrich feather, 
which fell over one ear. Altogether, 
she was a shabby, disreputable look- 
ing woman.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gray. You have 
given me just the information.I want, 
and now I will act upon it as quickly 
as possible.” 

“What sir—what can you do?” 

“I hope, eventually, to bring you 
back Miss Barbara Chance.” 

“Tonight, sir? Tonight!” 

“Oh! it is a matter that will require 

reat care, but I see a gleam of day- 

ght.” 
‘ Newte went back to the room 
where Sunningley and Osborne were 
waiting for him. 

“I know the name under which this 
woman goes,” he said. “She calls 
She is 
wanted by the police; she has been a 
shoplifter and a thief for years; but 
been a ‘great 
many warrants out against her, and 


' geveral of the best of our police have 
, tried to arrest her, they have never 


succeeded, Her cleyerness is amaz- 


_ ing—she seems to glide away just as 


you are going to iay your hands on 
her. But, anyhow, I shall go straight 
with this information to Scotland 
Yard—it will redouble their efforts 
to put Florence Dunbar in prison; 
and, now, I think you will not see me 
tonight, gentlemen, unless I have 
fresh news. Believe me, I shall work 
day and night in this business, and 
so will the Scotland Yard authorities, 
when they know what I have discov- 
ered,” 

“Excuse me,’ said Sunningley. 
‘-Her name is not Florence Dunbar.” 

“It does not matter what she called 
herself in the past—she is Florence 
Dunbar at present, without a doubt. 1 
nearly caught her one day, but she 
slipped from me and disappeared— 
she is never two nights in the same 
place—that’s what makes it so diffi- 
cult to get her. However, you will 
hear from me early in the morning, 
and if there is any fresh news, I can 
ring you up at any moment.” 

But, although Sunningley could not 
sleep, and although Osborne paced the 
floor of his room backwards and for- 
wards during the whole of that ter- 
rible, weary night, neither was rung 
up by any of the detectives. The 
fact is, they were all working as hard 
as they could, but they knew they 
were working to try and catch one 
of the cleverest thieves in London. 
For Florence Dunbar as she now call- 
ed herself—although she had at least 
twenty aliases—-had sunk from bad to 
worse since that fatal day when she 
got her husband to announce that 
she was dead, and when she herself, 
was confined in an Italian prison. The 
hardening of her heart and the de 
veloping of her intellectual faculties 
was something enormous, She had 
joined long ere this, a gang of the 
cleverest burglars in London, who, 
respecting her powers, put her to do 
the most delicate and difficult jobs. 
As to the police—she simply smiled 
at them. It is true, after she had left 


not dare to venture into. 
had, as she expressed it, ‘“‘the biggest 
job of her life” before her, If there 
was one soft spot in her heart, it was 
for the little baby girl who she had 
seen just before her husband took her 
to Naples. 
mouth, the bright eyes, 
the little arms around her neck, had 
brought out a passion of feeling and 
desire and longing in 
These good things had, alas, died out 
on account of the badness of her own 
life, but, nevertheless, her feeling for 
Barbara had never quite ceased to 
exist. 
first for herself, and secondly because 
she knew that her guardians would 
offer a most considerable reward for 
her. But there were several difficul- 
ties in the way She must not, in her 
own person, attempt to restore Bar- 
bara to Barbara’s friends; 
she did so, her own lot would be pris- 
on and another term of penal servi- 
tude She didn’t want that—she liked 
the excitement of her life—she liked 
to go about in omnibuses and, un- 
perceived, unnoticed, secure, if not 
money, 
from almost every person 


ant—and allowed her grey locks to ap- 
pear neatly folded on each side of 
her brow Altogether, she gscemed a 
most respectable woman; and when 


that afternoon, he passed her by with- 
out in the least recognizing her. She 
said to herself: 


He is one of the traitors in the camp. 
I shall speak to’”—and she murmured 
a Name under her breath—it was a 
celebrated name 
thieves—“Yes, I'll do that,’ she mut- 
tered. 
get some clothes for Barbara 
-¥ her out of England immediate- 
Pad 


she was determined that Kate should 
help her in the present emergency. 
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SUSPENDER 


Italy and come to London, she was for 
five years undergoing penal servitude, 
but, since then, she had ‘been free, re- 
ceiving her money regularly, and liv- 
ing with every possible comfort—and 
yet, always and ever in the slums— 
in those glums which the police did 
Now she 


The tiny face, the rosebud 
the feel of 


the Woman. 


She wanted to got the girl, 


if 


for, 


value 
she sat 


yot some articles of 


mext to—she loved to go into the 
charches and take money and jewels 
from the ladies who were worshipping 
there! 
bounds; not a day passed that she 
tid not secure large sums of money. 
She had her regular “receiver,” 
such dreadful women are called, in 
the Hast End of London, who paid 
her so much for her goods in solid 
cash; she always, therefore, had abun- 
dance of money to live upon. 
that she had secured Barbara, she 
was, however, a little puzzled 


Her cleverness was beyond 


as 


Now 


She determined, first of all, to 


change her name—Florence Dunbar 
must not have anything to do with 
the case. The police were looking for 
Florence Dunbar; 
nothing, they had never known any- 
thing against a respectable, quietly 
dressed middel aged widow woman of 
the name of Clara Johnson; therefore, 
for the time being, Florence Dunbar 
became Clara Johnson. She put away 
her finery, and wore a neat black coat 
and skirt, which fitted her splendid 


but they knew 


figure perfectly; instead of her 
showy hat, with its long plume of 
ostrich feathers, she wore a neat little 
bonnet, tied under her chin; she 
washed the rouge and powder from 


her face and the dye from her hair— 


which was still very thick and abund- 


Bob: Flick met her in the course of 
“I know what he has been after. 


in the world of 
“And now the next thing is to 
and 


To do ihis, however, she was ob- 


liged to call in some outside help; and 


after considering everything most 


carefully, she decided that the best 
person for her purpose was Kate Jes- 
sop. Kate had, in reality, put her on 


the track of Barbara; 
great deal, therefore, 


she owed a 
to liate, and 


Ferris wa: also one of her chosen al- 
lies, but she didn’t want him just 
now. oHwever, as she expressed it, 
“for the fun of the thing,” she went 
into his restaurant and ordered a cup 
of tea; she sat at a gsmaii marble top- 
ped table, not far from the door; no 
one noticed her. She wore a plain gold 
ring on her wedding finger—no other 

#218 of any sort; she looked a most 
respectable, somewhat sad, ladylike 
woman. Ferris passed her two or 
three times, but did not recognize her 
in the least. Presently Cate herself 
came up and aske’ if she could do 
anything for her, Mrs. Dunbar who 
Was now Mrs. Johnson, asked for a 
cup of tea and a slice of bread and 
butter, Kate went off :nd got what 
the woman asked for; when she 
brought it, Mrs. Wenbar made a‘cer- 
tain sign with her left hand, Kate 
felt herself turning as white ag death. 
Mrs. Dunbar said ‘n low—very low 
tones: 

“Meet me outside here, the moment 
you are free. When will that be?” 

Kate mentioned the hour; she 
could not make out what the woman 
Was after, and was very much alarm- 
ed. She had not heard at this time 
anything ubout the kidnapping of poor 
little Barbara, It so happened that 
this was Kate's early night for leavin 
the restaurant. The neatly Pr schline y 
respectable widow woman left the 
shop, walked a little way up Victoria 
street, and came back again. In a 
minute she was joined by Kate Jes- 


sop, 

“Oh! Mrs. Dunbar! You did give 
meaturn. What are you up to now?” 

“What am I up to? Now, ict me talk 
to you; I want you to help me. First 
of all, I have got her.” 

“What, Miss Barbara! 
us!" 

“Yes. Aren't you glad? The dark- 
blue silk and the sovereign are yours, 


Heaven help 


|| listen, Kate, I want you to help me. 


although you had nothing to do with 
the nianagement of this little job. I 
saw you were not up to it, so I took 
the matter into my own hands. Now, 


I mean no harm by my own child, 
Do you think, for a moment, I would 
injure her?) But I want your help. 
Will you give it to me?” 

‘Wf it has nothing to do with Miss 
Barbara,” said Kate, with a choking 
sob in her voice. 

“Of course, it has everything to do 
with Miss Barbara. See here’’—the 
widow woman, as she appeared, took 
a little purse out of her pocket, from 
which she extracted three sovereigns, 
“Now, Kate,” she said, “you are to go 
and buy a small trunk, suitable for a 
young ilady’s use, and you are to 
choose a silat coat and skirt and some 
shoes and stockings and some under- 
clothing, such as Miss Barbara would 
wear, and you ar» to bring them to’— 
here she dropped hor voice—‘“not 
later than seven o'clock tonight. Can 
you manage this?” 

“May I. see Miss Barbara when I 
bring thom?" 

“My girl, you shall 1.0t only see her, 
but in all probability I shall take you 
abroad with her. For I want-my little 
girl—my own child—to bo happy, and 
she loves you. I want to leave Lon- 
don tonight. 
London, whatever happens, this even- 
ing, and will be, by this time tomor- 
row, in Paris. Of course I shall pay 
all your expenses. Now, go away, 
and get what I-require as quickly as 
possible.” 

“You astonish me, ma’am,. And what 
am I to call,you?” 

“My name at present is Clara John- 
son—Mrs, Johnson—a widow lady 
whose husband died a year ago. That 
is all you are to know about me. Now 
go, and be quick!” é 

Kate went; her heart was beating 
and she trembled all. over. What lay 
before her? What new scenes of life? 
No more of that dreadful restaurant; 
no more of Ferris’s coarse attentions; 
no more of watching in vain for Bar- 
bara’s sweet face; but to be always 
with Barbara; to go abroad with her 
to foreign lands; to live over again the 
rapturous life she -had lived at the 
Rectory at Worthington-on-the-Hill. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What. wonder- 
ful luck wag hers! Of course, she 
would. do it! For Barbata must be 
happy with her own mother, and real- 
ly the woman looked quite respectable 
and marvellously changed in her pres- 
ent dress. Why didn’t she always 
dregs like that? It was, too, too extra- 
ordinary, Kate went off on her errand: 
Little did. she care for what she was 
giving up. Evan the young man, with 


whom she walked out, was less than|- 


nothing to her at ‘that moment, for 
Miss Barbara came first. 


(To be Continued) 


Glasgow’s Narrow Escape 


Was Struck at the Water Line by Five 
German Shells 

The Timeg prints a letter from an 
officer abuard the Glasgow, giving a 
vivid narrative of the naval fight off 
the Chilean coast, in which the Brit- 
ish ships Good Hope and Monmouth 
were sunk. Descr-bing the search of 
the British squadron under Admiral 
Cradock up and down the coast for 
the enemy's warships, the writer says 
that although tney could not lécate 
them “we heard their secret and 
friendly wireless stations talking in 
code.” 

Coming to the battle itself, the 
writer says everybody was remark- 
ably cool, as if at practice. “I can- 
not understand -the miracle of our de- 
liverance. None will ever. We were 
struck at the waterline by in all five 
shells out of about six hundred direct- 
ed at us, but, strangely enough, not at 
vulnerable places, our coal saving us 
on three occasions, as We are not ar- 
mored, and should not be in the bat- 
tle line against an armored cruiser.” 


TREATY INOPERATIVE 


New Fisheries’ Regulations 
Framed By Conference 


New regulations are to be drawn up 
by the fisheries conference at Ottawa. 
to govern fishing in the boundary 
waters of the Gulf of Georgia and the 
Fraser river, whence the salmon pro- 
ceed to the spawning grounds. These 
regulations are necessary on account 
of the fact that the fisheries treaty 
between the United States and Canada 
has failed to become operative accord- 
ing to the Canadian view. The pres- 
ent conditions are not such as to tend 
toward the conservation of the valu- 
able fisheries of the British Columbia 
coast. 

Canadian fishermen are under more 
severe restrictions than Americans. 
The fact that the production of the 
British Columbia fisheries for the last 
fiscal year totalled in yalue §$13,- 
981,839, out of a teval production for 
Canada of $33,207,348, emphasizes the 
importance of strict conservation. 


to be 


‘ 


Bedoulns and “Kultur” 

The Bedouins, who are reported to 
have invaded Egypt, have many points 
to recommend them as aliies to the 
kaiser. They have been robbers since 
the days of Job, with their hand 
against every man, and when other 
enemies fail they prey upon one an- 
other. Their idea vf treaties is thor- 
oughly German. They readily make 
peace under compulsion, but their 
proverb declares “a salt covenant is 
binding only so long as the salt is in 
the stomach.” On one point, however, 
they need instruction in Kultur. They 
never make night a in case, by 
mistake, the women’s quarters should 
be invaded, and to injure or offend the 
enemy’s womenfol): is. regarded as 
dishonorable.—-London Chronicle, 


_Visitor—I've seen that man standing 
against tbat store for the past hour. 
Who is he—the constable? 

Native—-Naw; he be the banker, an’ 
he's got a« lien agin that property. 


———— 
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Sure of Victory FARMER WHO 


We shall get out of Sir Louis Mallett, Former Ambassador, 


Tells of Turkey's Plans and Hopes 


That Turkey will play to give Ger- 
many assistance throughout the whole 
course of the war and that assistance 
will be restricted to keeping a large 
force of British in Egypt and a big 
Russian army engaged on her northern 
frontier, is the opinion of Sir Louis 
Mallett, recently British Ambassador 
at Constaintinople, expressed in an in- 
terview.’ 

“There can be no holy war, despite 
the efforts of Germany to embroil In- 
dia, Egypt and other Islamic coun- 
tries by spreading false reports that 
such a war ig being declazed,” said 
Sir Louis, “because the Turkish Mo- 
hammedans would be obliged in such 
an event to fight their present allies, 
in common with the rest of Christen- 
dom. 

‘Tt is true that the great mass of 
Turks believe that the Kaiser is a 
Mohammedan, Also they believe that 
they will be able to seize Hgypt, 
which, the Germans told them, is their 
Alsace-Lorraine, and a goodly slice of 
Russia. From what I heard on the 
subject in Constantinople, I do not be- 
lieve the Germans readily share the 
Turkish delusion that they can in- 
vade Egypt, but they naturally foster 
plans for this invasion, in the hope of 
compelling the British to keep a 
large force in Egypt. 

“The same is true of the attitude 
toward Russia. They are the most 
gullible people on earth, and the 
Turks are quite ready to believe that 
they can overrun Russia, and, of 
course, their efforts to do so mean 
that two or three Russian army corps 
must be subtracted from the troops 
fighting against the Germans in Aus- 
tria. 

“Although he has the army end 
navy behind him, Enver Bey is by no 
means ag popular as he appears to 
be, and it would not surprise me to 
hear of his assassination at any time. 

“Commerce and trade of all kinds 
are at an absolute standstill through- 
out the Sultan’s dominions, and think- 
ing Turks realize that even if they 
were victorious their country would 
be bankrupt for years to come.” 


Made up in Noiss 

They were discussing a chap who 
beléngs to the genus Banquet Bore. 

He is one of the men who are fre- 
quently heard in after dinner address- 
es. No man who has heard him once 
and is present at a function where he 
is called on for a speech again but 
slides dejectedly down in his seat. 

But the Banquet Bore never gets a 
glimmer of the real feelings of his 
fellows. Obviously he imagines him- 
self a finished orator. He rants on with 
his virtuous platitudes and his flam- 
boyant schoolboy periods, until his 
augience is on the verge of exhaus- 
tion. 

As one man remarked, It wouldn’t 
be quite so bad if he didn’t make so 
much noise that one can’t possibly 
sleep. , 3 

And that reminus me, the critic 
added, of the story of the negro deacon 
who criticized his n-inister. 

Parson, he said, I could enjoy mah 
religion bettah if you would jes’ have 
somethin’ new to say now and then 
and wouldn't stamp around on de pul- 
pit and groan 80 much. 

Brother,Brown, said the parson so!l- 
eanly, what I lacks in lightning, I 
tries to make up in thunder,”—Louis- 
ville ‘Times. 

Appropriate 

A wealthy but miserly baronet was 
celebrated for having a magnificently 
decorated dining room, while his vi- 
ands were very few. A celebrated wit 
was invited to dine on a certain occa- 
sion, and the host asked him if he 
didn’t think the room elegant. 

Yes, was the reply, but it is uot 
quite to my taste. 

And what change would you make? 
asked the host. 

Well, answered the wit, if this were 
my house, you know, I would have, 
looking at the ceiling, less gilding and, 
here he glanced furitively" at the 
t..ble, more carving.—Tit-Bits; 


Publisher—How is the new reporter 
doing? 

Managing Editor—I had to dis- 
charge him. 

Publisher—What for? 

Managing Editor—He was far too 
enterp g. 

Publisher—-What do you mean? 

Managing Bdjtor—He made a spec- 


falty of announcing surprise parties 
in advance, 


Anxious Mother—But, John, dear, 


when do you find time to sleep? 
John—Oh, I'm taking four lecture 
courses. #: 


PROSPERS 


“More in the Man Than There is in 
Land,” is a True Saying 
It is no unusual thing to see farm 
who live side by side, on tarnia of 
equal size and fertility, who are as far 


Pe tS ES 


apart as the poles when a comparison i 

is made of the recult of their year’s 

work, ‘ rf 
One farmer will show a fine balan 


the other will be farther in debt, an “ 
on the surface there seemg to be no 
reason for the difference. 

The saying “There’s more.in the 
man than there is in the land/’ is as 
true as gospel. One man thinks ghead 
and hag everything in readiness for 
the putting in and gathering of crops; 
the other man spends half his time 
at the corner grocery telling the loaf- 
ers how things ought to be done, and 
offering valuable suggestions. ag to 
how the government should be con- 
ducted. 

The farmer who prospers is the one 
who spends his rainy days fixing up 
tlools, reading farm papers and think- 
ing out plans for future work. 

There are no idle days on a farm 
that is run profitably. 

A tool house or workshop is a splen- 
did investment on any farm, and 
where no separate building can be de- 
yoted to this work, it is often possible 
to have a corner of the barn fitted up 
as a workshop, and no time is better 
spent than jn fixing up machinery, 
sharpening tools and making such re- 
pairs ag can easily be made at home 
with a little outlay of money for neoes- 
sary equipment. 

It is a problem whether it is. worth 
while to buy second hand tools at 
sales. Sometimes the purse doeg not 
permit buying first class farm imple. 
ments, and a man. with mechanical 
skill can ofter’get good use’ out of 
second hand machinery, but there ig 
an inspiration about having new im- 
plements and an incentive to care for 
them that is utterly lacking where the 
farm is run on the second Hand plan. 
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He's an unusual man. 

In what way? 

I asked him how the European war 
is coming out, and he gaid he: hadn't 
the slightest idea. 
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“A Treatise on the Horse’ 


Be, B. J, MENDALL COMPARE is 


The Sweetest Story 
ever told is to tell 
the story of 


E. D. SMITH’S 
JAMS - 


Just fresh picked fruit 
and granulated 9g 
Could anything be. 
sweeter 
Can be had from your 
Grocer 


” ‘ 
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Indigestion, Sick Headache, Sallow Skin. 
Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price, 
Genuine must bear Signature 


Za 


The Right Way to Strike 
A Match 


Once in a while we have com- 
plaints about our matches 
breaking in two. This is no 
fault of the match as EDDY’S 
MATCHES are made from 
specially: selected straight 
grained wood only. For the 
benefit of those who are in 
ignorance as tothe proper way 
to hold a match (and there are 
many) we give the following 
directions: 
“The forefinger of the right hand 
should bé placed over the tip of 
> the match, and withdrawn quickly 
when the flame comes. This pre- 
vents any undue leverage on the 


match and instinct prevents one 
getting one’s fingers burned.” 


THE €E. 8B. EDDY COY., LIMITED, 
Hull, Canada. 


“MINCE MEAT 
Choicest fruitsetc,,—perfectly 
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ILDREN 1} EETHING 
BABY IS VERY COMFORTABLE AND 
€AUGHS DURING THE TEETHING 
PERIOD. THANKS TO 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SooTHING Syrup 


PUBELY VEGETABLE-~NOT NARGOTIC 


TO ALL SUFFERERS 


feel ‘out of SORTS’ ‘RUN DOWN’ ‘GOT the BLUES’ 
from KIDNEY, BLADDER, NERVOUS DISEASES, 
ULCERS,SKIN ERUPTIONS,PILES, 
cloves BOUND MEDICAL BOO 
[+ 
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yourself ifitis 

y bop YOUR OWN ailment. Absolutely FREE 

le up’ lars. No sprantions. Dr. LECLERG 
D.CO,HAVERSTOCK RD,HAMPSTEAD LONDON, ENG 
WE WANT TO PROVE THERAPION WILL CURB TOW. 


SS 


PATENTS 


Featherstonhaugh & Co., head office, 
King street east, Toronto, Canada. 


Dr. Curem—yYou will find your dys- 
pepsia greatly alleviated, Mr, Peck, by 
sheerful and agreeable conversation 
at your meals. - 

Mr. Peck—That’s food advice, doc, 
but my income will not permit me to 
eat away from home, 

I think two can live as cheaply as 
one, sir. 

You can’t edge into my family on 
t theory, young man. I’m willing 
keep on supporting my daughter, 

but you'll have to pay. board. 


monthly production is eight loco- 
motives. Repairs of all kinds are 


—_-— 
1 
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naanannanasanannnnanam '(.P. R. Shops at North Bay 


Extensive- Alterations and Additions 
Made to Equipment 

A description of the. enlargement of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway's divi- 
sional ghops-at North Bay shows how 
extensive the alterations and exten- 
sions are. Work on these was com- 
menced early in 1913, and required 
about a year to complete. The 
project included not only the exten- 
sion of the shops but also the mechan- 
ical yards, involving the reclamation 
of a small section of land along 
the shore of Lake Nipissing. The 
motive power, prior to the change 
consisted of a_ 28 stall locomotive 
house, with small machine and black- 
smith shop attached to the west end. 
This combined building was of a 
heavy masonry construction, and has 
been retained in the new layout. To 
the west there has been added a 
combined machine and erecting shop, 
served by a transfer table, along the 


west frontage of the shop. The erect-|- 


ing shop contains 12 tracks, the depth 
of the erecting shop being 70 feet. 
The alterations have, indeed, been 
80 extensive ag to almost produce the 
feeling of entire newness as to ap- 
pearance and size. The normal 


made. Old engines are made to look 
like new; more men have been em- 
ployed; and under the direction of 
Mr, A. H. Kenfall excellent work is 
turned out at these augmented shops, 
the presence of which, by the way, 
have made North Bay the bustling 
city it is—as the C.P.R. from the start 
made it a junctional point and had 
their regular shops there. The added 
enlargement, with consequent  in- 
crease of men, gives life and the 
Se as of money to the ambitious 
city. 


Asthma Doesn’t Wear Off Alone.— 
Do not make the mistake of waiting 
for asthma to wear away by itself. 
While you are waiting the disease is 
surely gathering a stronger foothold 
and you live in danger of stronger 
and yet stronger attacks. Dr. J. D. 
Kellogg’s Asthma Remedy taken early, 
will prevent incipient condition from 
becoming chronic ant saves hours of 
awful suffering. 


Duration of the War 

A distinguished French officer who 
is in a position to estimate the porb- 
abilities, does not expect to see the 
Germans driven back across the Rhine 
until February, 1916, or the conclu- 
sion of peace before 1917. This fore- 
cast should show the necessity of 
more active recruiting in this coun- 
try. There are thousands of men who 
have not joined the army because they 
honestly believe that the war will be 
over befors they can fire: a_ shot. 
4hose who are hesitating to enlist for 
this reason may be reassured. The 
nation must be prepared to place 
more than a million men in the field 
and to maintain its armies at that 
figure by making good the constant 
wastage of the battlefield. Only at 
this price can final success be pur- 
chased, the liberty of Europe secured, 
and the existence of the British empire 
preserved.—London Daily Mail. 


Btate of Ohio, sity _of Toled 
Lucas Yoounty, 24 os. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that 
senio: partner of the of F. J, 
ene’ Be» oing business in the Ct 
seariat estes Sit ett tat toe 
One HUND ti 


FRANK J. CHENEY. 
oven to before Re and apben’? am 
nce, this day m 
Rp 
Beal A. W._GLEABON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internal- 
ly and acts drectly upon theebl 
mucous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimonials, free. 
HENEY & CO,, Toledo, O. 


Bold by all Druggists, 75c. 
Take ciall's Family Pills for Con- 
stipation. 


New British Possessions 

The final absorption ot Cyprus into 
the British empire reminds us that 
the sovereignty of that island is still 

matter of dispute. Leo VI., last 
King of the Lusignan line—who was 
also King of Armenia—was carried 
captive to Jerusalem, and afterwards 
sent to Paris, where he died in 1393. 
His descendants have frequently as- 
serted their. rights to the crown’ of 
Armenia and Cyprus. The last well 
authenticated claimant was Guy. de 
Lusignan, who died in a Paris cellar 
in 1795, but a claim to direct descent 
was put forward so recently as 1884 
by Archbishop Khorian, who repre- 
sented the Armenians at the Con- 
gress of Berlin and who set up 4a 
modest tlaim that the Island of Cyp- 
rus should be made over to his fam- 
ily as heirs to the throne of Armenia. 
One of the Archbishop's brothers 
married an English lady while an- 
wedded Mile. de Nosrois, well known 
in Paris as “Princess Marie de Lusig- 
nan of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armen- 
ja.” 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Colds, etc. 


Her Straight Tip 

I was speaking with your father 
last night, he said at last, somewhat 
inanely. 

Oh, were you? answered the sweet 
young thing, lowering her eyes, Er— 
what were you-—-er—talking about? 

About the war in Europe, Your 
father said that he hoped the fight- 
ing would soon be over. 

The sweet young thing smiled. 

Yes, ~she remarked, I know he's 
very much opposed to long engage- 
ments.—Cleveland Leader. 


Have you fount g customer for your 


‘| gramophone yet! 


WwW. N. U. 1084 


Oh, yes; played it for twelve 

hourg on end, and all the neighbors 

glebbea together and bought it from 
e. 


| 


| 
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spindly legs. 


been tabooed at their home, they en- 


the kitten. Their parents’ hearts were 


no avail. 
and helpless little waif that they had 


can be maintained by 
adapting the right nourish- 
ment, and Nature’s own oil- 
i food in Scott’s Emulsion 
has strengthened thousands of men 


and women to continue their work 
and usefulness for many years. 
Scott's Emulsion is a food, a medi- 
cine and a tonic to keep the 
blood rich, avoid rheumatism 
and thwart nervous conditions. 
It is free from injurious acids 
or any harmful drugs. The best 
physicians prescribe it. 14-50 
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Jim’s Kittens 


It was a happy day for the two lit- 
tle girls when the stray kitten was) 
found mewing at their back door. at 
was dirty and thin and tottery on its | 
Its parentage was un-| 
known, but there were painfully ap- 
parent evidences that it was not far} 
removed from 
alley cat. 

Still, their kindly little hearts had} 
hungered for a pet, and as a dog had 


the bourgeois genus 


treated wildly to be permitted to keep 


touched, and they were promised an- 
other and more gentle feline. But to 
They wanted the homeless 


found in the backyard. 

So, at last, they were told they 
might keep it. ‘The maid of all work 
gave the squirming and airty little 
ball-of fur a bath, and when it had 


dried it was decidedl. improved. A 


blug ribbon around its neck gave it 
really a respectable appearance. Milk 
was fed it in abundance, and ere long 
it came to be quite as pampered a 
looking pet as if it had behind it a 
long line of blue blooded ancestry. 

Karly it was named Jim, and as 
Jim it became known throughout the 
neighborhood. Jim was a well behav- 
ed feline and became a favorite. Con- 
sequently there was a hubub at the 
home of the little girls when one of 
them ran into the house where her 
mother was entertaining her bridge 
club. Clearly she was bursting. with 
a desire to confids something to her 
mother. 

The latter, always courteous to the 
little ones, stopped the game. ‘What 
is it, daughter?” she asked. 

“Oh, mamma,” blurted out the lit- 
tle girl, “Jim’s gone and got four little 
kittens in the garage, and I didn’t even 
know that he was’ married.’’—Louis- 
ville Times. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Diphtheria. 


The Integrity of China 

Though Tsing Tau will, till the close 
of-the war, remain in possession of the 
Japanese, it is certain that it will, in 
due course, be restored to China. The 
London correspondent of the Liverpool 
Daily Post understands that in that 
event it is probably that Wei-Hai-Wei 
will be given back to China by the 
British government. Its secession was 
intended as a sort of compensation for 
the German acquisition of Kiao-chau, 
but its value was sentimental rather 
than practical. Our real base in the 
Chinese seas is, of course, Hong Kong, 
and very little has been done to con- 
vert Wei-Hai-Wel into a naval arsenal. 
Its restoration to its orginal owners 
will be ample proof that we haye no 
designs-on the independence or terri- 
tory of China. An act of this kind 
will do something to dispose of the 
German legend that we are animated 
by an incessant desire for territory. 


From the Kingston: Post Office 


comes word that Mr. James McGuire 
ig again at work. He was laid up by 
corns on the goles of his feet, but was 
perfectly cured by Putnam’s Painless 
Corn and Wart Extractor. 


A Word to the Wise 

Do you know, Bill, I nearly lost a 
sovereign today. 

How was that? 

Well, you see, | went to call on 4 
friend of my wife’s, and he asked me 
to lend him a sovereign, Yes, certain- 
ly,’ says I, and I brought out a sov- 
ereign; but it never got no further 
than my land. 

How was that? 

Well, you see, one of hig daughters 
commenced to ging Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, - 

Well, what has that got to do with 
lending a sovereign? 

Everything, Bill, for she started like 
this: It may be for years, or it may be 
forever. SoI popped the quid back jn 
my pocket,—Tit-Bits. 
~You've read “The Heavenly Twins?” 
asked an Englishman of an Irishman. 

Yes, I have.. 

And “The Sorrows of Satan?" 

Yes. f 

And have you read “Looking Back- 
wards?” 

How the divil could I do that? said 
Pat. 


How beautifully they dance togeth- 
er. : 
Yes. I wonder whose husband her 
partner is?—Detroit Free Press, 


or Muriae Eye 


Heroic Deeds 
on Battlefield 


Bravery Performed In the 
Heat of Battie 


Thrilling tales of the bravery of 
the soldiers at the front are told in 
the following letters. 

‘Near our trench,” says a soldier 
returned from the Aisne, “there were 
a lot of wounded and their cries for 
water were pitiful. In the trenches 
was a quiet chap of the Engineers, 
who could stand it no longer. He 
collected all the water bottles he 
could lay hold of, and said he was 
going out. The air was thick with 
shell and rifle fire, and to show wour- 
self at all was to sign your death- 
warrant. That chap knew it as well 
to stop him. He got to the first man 
all right and gave him a swig from 
a bottle. No sooner did he show 
himself than the Germans opened 
fire. 

“After attending to 
he crawled along the ground to others | 
until he was about a quarter of a mile | 
away from us, Then he stood up and 
zigzagged toward another batch of 
wounded, but that was the end of him. 
The German fire got hotter and hotter. 
He was hit badly, and with just a 
slight upward fling of his arms he 
dropped to earth like the hero he was. 


Acts of 


wounded, but he wag as dead as they 
make them out there. The wounded 
men for whose sake he had risked 
and lost his life thought a lot of him, 
and were greatly cut up at his death. 
One of:them who was hit so hard that 
he would never see another Sunday 
said to me as we passed the Hngineer 
chap, who lay with a smile on his 
white face and had more bullets in 
him than would set a_ battalion of 
sharpshooters 


Ne aameene—e 


the first man! 


“Later, he was picked up with the} mised to send him full directions for 


up in business for} 


Everybody 


feels better when Liver and 
Bowels are normal. Keep 


yours toned up with 


Abb 


Effer. 


z5c. and 60c. at all druggists ané@ 
stores. Take Abbey Vita Tablets for 
Sick Nerves. 


7) 
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His Ambition 


“The first time I observed my neph- 
ew, Walden Jay Piddle, practicing 
what afterward became his justly cele 
brated specialty,” grimly stated Um 
cle Timrod Tarpy, “‘was when he ship 
ped a hard earned dollar away off 
somewhere to an advertiser, who pro 


making his own eye water, and receiv- 
ed the advice, ‘Poke your finger in it,’ 
A later caper of his was to send an- 
other dollar for an infallible rule for 
telling mushrooms from _ toadstoola, 
which produced the mirth provoking 
reply, ‘Eat ’em and see.’ At one time 
he got up a flirtation through a matri- 
monial paper, and it took the combined 
efforts of his relatives to pull him 
loose from the consequences. 

“Upon another occasion it cost him 


themselves, ‘He was a rare good one, |! five dollars to learn that he could un- 


he was. 


for to have seen a deed like that, 


It’s something worth living} failingly win at cards by letting them 


alone. At present he is advocating 


and now that I have seen it I don’t! that two can live as cheaply as one, 
care what becomes of me.’ That’s| and at the same time sidling up to a 


what we all felt about it.” 

The story of the bravery of Cor- 
poral Lupin, of Liege, is told by a 
Belgian officer. 

We were on the right bank of the 
Meuse, at Bellaire, in close touch 
with the German battery. The mus- 
ketry on both sides was terrible. All 
at once, the Germans adopted new } 
tactics. They seemed to withdraw | 
from their position, and 
distinctly notice their ranks spli(ting 
as if in great confusion. It was only 
to bring up more artillery which had 
been rushing from behind. The move 
was smartly executed, the ranks 
closed again, and for a time they 
seemed as if they were going to have 
the advantage over us. 

But now young Lupin had seen 
his chance looming, and what he did 
altogether changed the face of 
things. ‘ 

Like a flash, the boy dashed off un- 
der cover of a ditch to the left-of 
the German battery. At 300 metres 
distance he found shelter behind a 
wall. He took aim at the battery in 
enfilade, and his Mauser brought 
down in quick succession the chief 
officer, the under officers, and the 
artillerymen. 

This time real confusion took place 
at the German battery, which was 
nearly silenced. The Germans, think- 
ing that a whole platoon was now 
attacking them, directed their last 
piece of artillery on the wall, and 
with a terrific carsh the wall came 
down, burying the brave Corporal 
Lupin. The boy’s bravery had weak- 
ened the German poistion, and it did 
not take us long to scatter them and 
put another victory on our list. 

How Reservist Dobson saved a 
comrade and earned the Victoria 
Cross is told in the following letters: 

Writing to his wife, Dobson says: 

“You will know by the time you 
receive this letter that I have been 
recommended ofr the Victoria Cross, 
an honor I never thought would come 
my way. I only took my chance and 
did my duty to save my comrades. 
It was really notaing.” 

The second letter is from Lady 
Mildred Follett, whose husband com- 
mands Dobson’s company. It is aa- 
dressed to Mrs. Dobson: 

“You will be glad to know that 
your husband is very well and has 
behaved with very great gallantry. 
Captain Follett says: “A thick fog 
came down, so I sent three men out 
100 yards to our front to warn,them 
of an attack by the enemy. After 
they had been there an hour the tog 
suddenly lifted, and they were fired 
on at close range. One man was 
killed, one badly wounded, and one 
crawled back. I didn't Know how to 
get the wounded man back, so } 
called for a volunteer and Reservist 
Dobson at once responded and went 


out to fetch him. He was heavily 
fired at, but not hit.” 
Pain Flees Before it.—There is 


more virtue in a_ bottle of Dr. 
Thomas’ Eclectric Oil as a subduer of 
pain than in gallons of other medicine. 
The public know this and there are 
few households throughout the coun- 
try where it cannot be found, Thirty 
years of use has familiarized the peo- 
ple with it, and made it a household 
medicine throughout the western 
world. 


Lawyer-—So you want to make a 
case of it? 

Farmer—Yes, by jing! I offered to 
settle by fair means, an’ he wouldn't. 
So I decided I'd hire a lawyer an’ 
have him took into court.—Livingston 
Lance, 


Men are always late. I have, waited 
here since six o'clock for my husband 
to come, and it is now seven-thirty. 

At what hour were you to meet 
him? asked the woman who had join- 
ed her. 

At five o'clock. 


widow with five children. It seems to 
me that Walden Jay works harder to 
win his diploma from the school of @% 
perience than any other ninny with 
whom I was ever acquainted.”—Tom 
P. Morgan. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Distemper. 


A young Scandinavian recently ap- 


we could; plied for a job as life saver at the 


municipal baths in Minneapolis. 

As he was about six feet six inches 
tall and welt, guilt, the chief life saver 
gave him an application blank to fill 
out. 

“By the way,” said tire chief life sav- 
er, “can you swim?” 

“No,” replied the applicant, “but a 
can wade like blazes!’”—Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Sweet and palatable, Mother Graves’ 
Worm Exterminator is acceptable to 
children, and it does its work surely 
and promptly. 


A newcomer to Idahc from. the 
strictly prohibition state of Kansas had 
the misfortune one wintry day to fall 
into the rapids of a swift running river 
when the thermometer stood several 
degrees b-low zero. He was saved 
with difficulty, and his .couthes be- 
came a rattling sheath of ice before 
his rescuers could get him to the near 
est saloon. 

. “Wat'll you have, Dan?” inquired 
the barkeep solicitously. 

The Kansan opened his eyes and an- 
swered weakly, “Guess I'll take a glass 
of lemonade,”—Lippincott’s. 


We've been married eight years and 
have never had an argument. 

Then you've never tried to dance 
any of the modern dances with your 
wife.—Detroit Free Press. 


IN GREAT DISTRESS 
FROM ECZEMA 


Suffered Over Two Years. Grew Thin 
and-Lost Appetite. Itching, Burn- 
ing, SoreEruption. Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment Completely Healed. 


—————__e-——_— 


233 George St., Sarnia, Ont.—''I suffered 
for over two years with eczema which first 
appeared in smal! pimples and broke into 
red inflamed sores. They were very itching 
and when my clothing rubbed against them 
I was in great distress. I lost my rest at 
night and was much disfigured by the erup- 
tion. The eczema was so bad that I grew 
thin and lost my appetite. My hands, 
arms, face and various parts of my body 
were covered with an itching, burning erup- 
tion of sores and though I took many com- 
mon and much recommended remedies they 
failed to do any good. i 

“T used Outicura Soap and Ointment and 
after about three weeks I was completely 
healed. I take pleasure in recommending 
them to any other neody sufferers from 
eczema or other eruptions of the skin." 
(Signed) Miss Bertha Allan, May 23, 1914 


Samples Free by Mail = 


A generation of mothers has found no soap 


@ard “Outicura, Dept. D, Boston, U. 5. A." 
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